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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Concluding his history-making visit to South 
America the President of the United States 
turns homeward with the cheers of his “good 
neighbors” of Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay 
still ringing in his ears. Read “The President's 
Week” on Page Six. 


The high spot of Mr. Roosevelt's trip was the 
address he delivered last week at the opening 
session of the Pan-American peace conference 
at Buenos Aires in which he proposed a policy 
of “interdependence” of sister American repub- 
lics which was construed in many quarters as 
giving a new turn to the Monroe Doctrine. Full 
text of President’s Buenos Aires address on 
Page Ten. 


MONROE DOCTRINE: ITS FUTURE 
Has the Monroe Doctrine been abandoned or 


? 











has it merely been broadened and supplemented? 
That is “The Question of the Week” and you 
will find some interesting answers to it, fur- | 
nished by five public men who are well quali- 
fied to discuss it. Turn to Page Two. 


General approval of the President’s address 
is voiced by the American press. Editorial 
comment in newspapers in all parts of the na- 
tion indicates that the speech is hailed as a 
statesmanlike utterance. See “What the Press 
of the Nation Thinks” on Page Twelve. 


When the President reaches Washington this 
week he will discover problems of foreign 
policy are pressing many domestic problems | 
from the center of the national stage. What 
these are will be found outlined in an illumi- 
nating special article on Page Three. 


Nine million men and women are now pro- 
tected to some degree against enforced idleness 
by federally approved State unemployment 
compensation laws. .«hke comprehensive analysis 
of these State laws revealing to what extent em-; 
ployers and employes share under it will be 
found in a special article, “The States: Their 
Unemployment Compensation Laws” on Page 
Thirteen. 

The outlook for government spending and 
lending in the months just ahead with special 
reference to Treasury and Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation plans is contained in an 
article on Page Nineteen. 

MR. HULL’S PEACE PROGRAM 

An eight-point peace program for the Amer- 
icas was proposed to the conference by Secre- 
tary of State Hull, head of the United States 
delegation, at its second open session, held after 
the President had departed. A summary of 
Mr. Hull’s speech will be found on Page Eleven. 











New taxes provide the dominating factor in 
the immediate business outlook just as foreign 
developments dominate the longer range out- 
look. What these taxes are and when they 
go into effect are explained in “The Trend of 
American Business” on Page Twelve. 


To investment bankers assembled in conven- 
tion at Augusta, Georgia (a detailed report 
of the meeting will be found in “The Finance 
Week” on Page Sixteen), an emissary of the 
government, Chairman Landis of the SEC, car- 
ried a challenge and a warning. A new and 
better code was demanded for those who mark 
out the channels of the nation’s investment 
Full text of speech on Page Seventeen. 





funds. 
Besides the State Department's problems of 
: foreign relations now there’s the problem of 
its foreign relatives. So many of our represent- 
atives abroad have been marrying foreigners 
that the government feels it necessary to forbid 
all such unions unless they have State Depart- 
See article on Page Seven. 


ment approval. 
UNREST IN THE LABOR WORLD 
Strikes are beginning to cloud the skies of 
business and industry. Five strikes last week 
in mass production industries illustrate the close 
knit strategy of the so-called Lewis group. De- 
tails of Page Nine. 


As money in the relief til] runs low, a battle 
royal opens between localities and the Federal 
Government over reducing relief jobs in the 
coming six months, The problem is explained 
in “The State of the Union Today” on Page 
Four in which you will find concise interpre- 
tations of other current news. 





In the article entitled, “Democracy—the Hope t 
of the World,” David Lawrence calls the Presi- | 
dent’s Buenos Aires speech “the most eventful 


He says it will mobilize 


address of our times.” 
the moral forces of the world behind constitu- 
representative government. See Page 


tional 
Twenty. 








of commodities.’ 


be Pan American in extent? 
important sector, as the pictogram above indi- 
cates, touches the United States, Brazil and 
Argentina. 
largest and wealthiest of the sovereign repub- 
lics which make up the Pan American Union. 
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Western Hemisphere as an Economic Unit: 
Vast Areas Open New Opportunities 


once posed this question: “Is there some- 

where a new frontier?” By his trip to 
South America, President Roosevelt has focus- 
sed attention on the possibilities of trade be- 
tween the Americas. In his speech opening the 
inter-American Conference at Buenos Aires, 
Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“The welfare and prosperity of each of our 
nations depends in large part on the benefits 
derived from commerce among themselves and 
with other nations, for our present civilization 
rests on the basis of an international exchange 


G ‘once posed OF AGRICULTURE Wallace + 


Does this mean that the new “frontiers” will 
If so, the most 


These three nations comprise the 


Brazil is larger than the United States by an 


area the size of Texas, while Argentina is equal 
to the eastern half of the United States. 


In economic development, the United States 


alone has reached its last domestic frontier, and, 
as the Secretary of Agriculture has put it, “the 
prime requisite for a successfully operating | 
competitive 
and relatively few people to use them—has dis- 
appeared,” 


capitalism—abundant resources 


RICH RESOURCES UNTAPPED 


Brazil and Argentina both have the resources 


and the relatively few people to use them. 


The forest wealth of Brazil has scarcely been 
ouched, while important phases of mining, 


manufacturing and agriculture remain to be 
developed. 
world’s coffee, with rubber and cotton as other 
important crops. 
cotton goods, is advancing in importance. 


Brazil grows three-fourths of the 
Manufacturing, especially of 


Argentina’s extensive pasture lands support 


has 
Capital fleeing the French monetary crisis, 


millions of cattle, sheep and horses. 
are important crops, while precious metals are 
found in the mountains. Meat-packing is a 
primary industry. 

In contrast with the United States whose 
population averages 41.3 persons per square 
mile, that of Brazil is 13 persons per square 
mile and Argentina 11.5. 

Capital, machinery, certain raw materials 
such as coal and iron, and markets are needed 
in further developing this frontier. These the 
United States can supply. Increased economic 
activity which would come from offering these 
things to South America would result in in- 
creased employment at home. The economic 
development of the new frontier areas would 
likewise increase employment there. Moreover, 
it would all result in increasing the supply of 
goods which could move in international com- 
merce, thereby contributing to the “interna- 
tional exchange of commodities” on which “our 
present civilization rests.” 


REVIVED INVESTMENT ACTIVITY 

The United States has already made some ef- 
fort to aid in the development of this new 
frontier. At the end of last year, its citizens 
had $730,000,000 invested in securities, branch 
factories, sales agencies, warehouses, public 
utility enterprises and the like in Argentina. 
In Brazil the investment amounted to $545,000,- 
000. These figures, however, represent a pro- 
gressive decline from the peak of such invest- 
ments in these countries at the end of 1930 
when they amounted to $808,000,000 in Argen- 
tina and $557,000,000 in Brazil. 

There has been a tendency for this United 


States capital to withdraw, while the British 


have been showing a renewed interest in spend- 


ing their money, especially in Argentina. 


During the past year, too, “refugee” money 
been finding its way into those parts. 


Grains + Reich 


restrictions and war scares has been 
invested in Argentina and Brazil. At the pres- 
ent time, Italian aviation interests have been 
negotiating for the establishment of companies 
in both countries as well as in Peru. 

At the same time, however, there is a grow- 
ing reaction in both Argentina and Brazil 
against foreign financial and managerial par- 
ticipation in their economy. Both are enacting 
laws designed to draw their enterprises away 
from foreign domination and reserve them for 
their respective nationals. 


TRADE TREATY PROGRESS 

Of the 15 reciprocal trade agreements con- 
cluded so far between the United States and 
foreign countries, ejght have been with Latin 
America. 

The second reciprocal agreement signed was 
with Brazil. Moreover, the President ex- 
pressed at Buenos Aires the hope that negotia- 
tions can soon begin for a similar agreement 
with Argentina. He has pledged his aid in re- 
moving one of the causes of economic friction 
between the two countries by promising to urge 
the Senate at its coming session to ratify the 
sanitary convention lifting embargoes on sheep 
from Patagonia. 

On December 1, the day the PAn American 
Conference opened, Argentina signed a trade 
agreement with Creat Britain in London. 
Under it, Argentina will continue to have ac- 
cess to the British market for meat and wheat 
in spite of Empire preferences. In exchange, 
Great Britain is given the opportunity of mar- 
keting its finished products in Argentina. 

President Roosevelt has indicated that one 
way he hopes to help push back this new 
frontier is through lowering trade barriers be- 
tween Pan American countries. 

The President holds that a wider application 


of liberal trade policies “would be a notable 
contribution to the cause of peace.” 
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Tomovvow 


A LOOK AHEAD — FUTURE TRENDS 


In the weeks ahead President Roosevelt -is 
likely to play a tight hand in the increasingly 
important game of foreign affairs. 


Maneuvers are under way designed to effect 
a united front of democracies in opposition to 
European dictatorships, but the United States 
will back away from any definite commitments 
that might lead to entanglement abroad. 


Expect the following developments: 


1.—Real diplomatic concessions by the United 
States in Buenos Aires to assure accord in this 
hemisphere. 


2.—Further moral backing for democracies in 
Europe as they angle to prevent the outbreak 
of general war. 


3.—Tightening of our neutrality laws to let 
the world know that if moral suasion does not 
work the United States will try to pull in on 
itself. 


4.—Reopening of war debts talks with the ini- 
tiative from debtor nations interested in Amere 
ican capital markets now closed to them be- 
cause of the Johnson Act, but with Jittle chance 
of success. 


5.—Building of a navy second to none in per- 
sonnel or equipment. 


THE MAJOR DOMESTIC ISSUES 

Major issues in the domestic situation are 
likely to be: 

First, spread of Jabor troubles as workers seek 
more and more of the income of production. 
Program of John Lewis for organization of 
mass production industries calls for strikes in 
key manufacturing plants. 

Strategy calls for drives in specialized divi- 
sions of industries but performing essential 


[Continued on Page 2] 
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William R. Castle 


Former Undersecretary 
Department of State 


answers: 


The Monroe Doctrine was a combination of al- 
truism and self-protection. 

It would not have been accepted enthusiastically 
in the United States, as it. was, if our people had not 
been thrilled with the courageous stand of the 
Latin-American colonies in breaking away from 
their autocratic mother states and founding re- 
publics on the North American model. But in ad- 
dition to that we were determined never again to 
get ourselves involved in European troubles and 
we knew that this must happen if European nations 
got a foothold in the Western Hemisphere. Theve- 
fore we forbade encroachment and took it upon 
ourselves to defend our weak neighbors to the south. 


“PROFOUND CHANGE” IN DOCTRINE 

The address of President Roosevelt seems pro- 
foundly to have modified the Monroe Doctrine in 
that he suggests substituting for a unilateral decla- 
ration a multilateral consultative pact. He warns 
the world that aggression may mean a united front 
of the American nations. I am inclined to think 
that a foreign agressor would find this a less for- 
midable obstacle to its plans than the sure and in- 
stant action on the part of the United States that 
was presupposed in the Monroe Doctrine. By the 
time there has been consultation the aggressor may 
well have carried out his purposes. 

There can be no doubt that the Monroe Doctrine 
is far less important to the nations of South Amer- 
ica than it originally was. On the other hand it is 
hard to see why any Latin-American nations want 
to have us give up that original promise of support. 
The reason probably is that the Monroe Doctrine 
has been blamed for all actions on the part of the 
United States which were not liked in Latin Amer- 
ica. It gave us no right to intervene, no right to 
land troops—in other words, no rights which we 
did not hold under international law. 


OPPOSITION TO ALLIANCE 

I should be very sorry to see the United States join 
in any binding pact to join with the other nations 
of the Americas in resisting aggression, no matter 
what might be its justification. I do not like that 
kind of alliance and do not find it within American 
tradition or sentiment. 

What if a nation make aggression almost inev}- 
table by its unfair acts—are we to support the guilty 
party? What if part of the nations of this conti- 
nent side with one belligerent and part with the 
other—are we going to run the risk of being in- 
volved in a general war? But I doubt whether this 
was in the mind of the Secretary of State. I think 
he was merely trying to find a compromise for the 
Monroe Doctrine in a consultative pact. 

Such a pact has, of course, its dangers for us be- 
cause if, after consultation, we refuse to join in ac- 
tive military operations we should be no longer re- 
spected. On the other hand it is far less danger- 
ous than a binding defensive alliance which an 
agreement to join in resisting any aggression would 
be. 


ON INVITING CANADA'S PARTICIPATION 


Canada, it has always seemed to me, should be 
asked to take part in all Pan American conferences 
and discussions. It could not possibly join an anti- 
aggression pact without reservations because it 
could not be put in the position of having to fight 
England—no matter how unlikely British aggres- 
sion may be. For our own sakes, however, I be- 
lieve that Canada should always be a full and active 
member in any Pan American arrangements in 
which it is willing to join. 

The best way to bring about Pan American soli- 
darity is not through the signing of endless agree- 
ments. It is by building up trade and friendly un- 
derstanding, by making it quite clear that we have 
no thought of aggression, that we do not pretend to 
dictate on any subject, that we want only to live as 
one member of the family of American nations. 
Above all we must make no promises that we can- 
not or will not fulfill to the letter. 


William E. Borah 


Ranking Republican Member of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 


answers: 


THINK the Monroe Doctrine as it was an- 

nounced is a sound doctrine, but as it has been 
construed or applied in later years, I think it is an 
unsound doctrine. 

The Monroe Doctrine affords no justification 
whatever for our interference in controversies be- 
tween American governments or interfering with 
the internal affairs of American countries. 

The Monroe Doctrine had to do alone and ex- 
clusively with the matter of protecting the conti- 
nent against the aggressions of non-American 
countries. 

Of course, if we should undertake to join with all 
the other American nations against any such for- 
eign aggression, that would not be the Monroe Doc- 
trine. It might be, or might not be, a better doc- 
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HAS MONROE DOCTRINE BEEN ABANDONED 
OR HAS IT MERELY BEEN BROADENED? 


— 





mit acts of aggression against us.” 





In his address at the opening session of the Inter-American 
Peace Conference at Buenos Aires President Roosevelt em- 
phasized the “interdependence” of the republics of the 
western hemisphere, warning the world that these nations 
stand shoulder to shoulder in opposition to others who, 
“driven by war madness or land hunger might seek to com- 


The Monroe Doctrine was not mentioned in the address 
but what the President said was generally construed to 
mean that the United States no longer looks upon the fa- 
mous doctrine as a policy exclusive to this country. 


In an effort to stimulate discussion of this subject the 
United States News invited letters from a number of public 


3.—Should the United States join with all the other Amer- 
icas in resisting with military force any aggression from 
outside the hemisphere in any part of the hemisphere? 


4.—Should Canada be included in any common front of 
the Americas against outside aggression? 


men and women, answering the following questions in the 
light of the President’s address: 


1.—Has the Monroe Doctrine been abandoned or has it 
been broadened and supplemented? 


2.—Is there justification for a Monroe Doctrine today? 


Replies received are presented herewith, 








trine, but it certainly would not be the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

It seems to me that the reason for dissatisfaction 
with the Monroe Doctrine on the part of South 
American countries is due to the construction 
placed on the Doctrine in recent years. 

The original Monroe Doctrine, in my opinion, 
would not have been objectionable at any time to 
the South American countries. 





Raymond Leslie Buell 


President, Foreign 
Policy Association, Inc., 


answers: 


I AM inclined to think that the Monroe Doctrine 

has been changed in important respects as a 
result of President Roosevelt’s addresses at Buenos 
Aires and Rio de Janeiro. The extent of the 
change will be determined only when the engage- 
ments of the Buenos Aires conferences are con- 
cluded. But judging from the President’s ad- 
dresses, the United States is willing to modify the 
unilateral nature of the Monroe Doctrine, which 
has been its cardinal feature in the past. 

As originally promulgated by President Monroe, 
this Doctrine constituted a solemn warning to the 
outside world not to seize Latin American territory. 
But the United States repeatedly refused to con- 
trad any obligation with Latin American states 
defénding them against outside attack, except in 
the case of several Caribbean countries, such as 
Cuba and Panama. There are numerous instances 
where European powers intervened in Latin America 
without encountering the opposition of the United 
States. 

In his Buenos Aires address, the President de- 
clares that the Americas should “stand shoulder to 
shoulder in our final determination that others 
who, driven by war madness or land hunger, might 
seek to commit acts of aggression against us, will 
find a hemisphere wholly prepared to consult to- 
gether for our mutual safety and our mutual good.” 


A MULTILATERAL BASIS 

This statement would seem to imply that the 
United States is now willing to place the Monroe 
Doctrine on a multilateral basis. 

Furthermore, in his address to the Brazilian 
Congress of November 27, the President declared 
that “we cannot countenance aggression—from 
wheresoever it may come * * * Each one of us has 
learned the glories of independence. Let each one 
of us learn the glories of inter-dependence. 

In the same address he implied that the guar- 
antee against aggression should be extended to 
Canada when he said that “even the people of 
Canada wish to lead their own lives free from desire 
for conquest and free from fear of conquest * * * ” 

As a result of the at least temporary collapse 
of the League of Nations and the rise of hungry 
and aggressive distatorships, which already have 
ties with Latin America, the need for some kind of 
Monroe Doctrine seems greater than at any time 
within recent history. 


WARNING TO AGGRESSORS 

President Roosevelt’s address should serve as a 
warning to Japan, Germany and Italy that they 
should not attempt to seize any territory in this 
hemisphere, even though they should conceivably 
prove victorious in a general war in Europe and 
Asia. 

Likewise, this address may serve as a warning 
that the Fascist states shall not lend any form of 
support to Fascist movements within Latin America 
as they have recently done in Spain. 

In view of the prominent role played by the lead- 
ing Latin American powers in world politics, and of 
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the heavy burden involved in defending the West- 
ern Hemisphere from attack, it is highly desirable 
to place the Monroe Doctrine upon a multilateral 
basis. Only upon such a basis can the United 
States avoid the appearance of attempting to dom- 
inate the Latin Americas. 


KELLOGG PACT IMPLICATIONS 


Moreover, from the standpoint of internationa: 
law, the development of the Monroe Doctrine into 
a truly regional understanding seems necessary. 
The United States has accepted the obligation, un- 
der the anti-war pact not to resort to war as an 
instrument of national policy. Despite the reserva- 
tion in regard to self-defense, it is doubttul 
whether it would be legal for the United States to 
declare war against a European or non-European 
power merely because it attacked a South American 
state. This difficulty would be removed by an in- 
ternational engagement recognizing the right and 
obligation to provide mutual aid. 

Canada can hardly be expected to assume any 
positive obligations to defend the Western Hemi- 
sphere from outside attack, apart from its obliga- 
tions under the League Covenant. At the same 
time, it is inevitable that the United States should 
come to the defense of Canada should it be the 
object of attack by another power. 





Bennett Champ Clark 


Democratic Senator 
From Missouri 


answers: 


I think there is a very great necessity for the 
Monroe Doctrine. Without it, some of the foreign 
powers, in Asia or elsewhere, might find its removal 
an opening wedge for coming into the American 
Hemisphere. 

I do not regard the speech of the President as 4 
broadening of the Monroe Doctrine. It means 
greater cooperation among the American nations 
making it clear to everybody concerned that tie 
United States has no selfish motives whatsoever in 
its national policies under that doctrine. 

As to the United States joining with all the other 
Americas in resisting with military force any ag- 
gression from outside the hemisphere in any part 
of the American Hemisphere, I may say that I am, 
of course, opposed to committing the United States 
to foreign entanglements. I realize, of course, there 





might be situations that would have to be met as 
they arise. 

Canada is our very close friend. It has been our 
friend since 1815 and we have many common un- 
derstandings. But on the surface it is rather dif- 
ficult for me to see how Canada, not beisig a sov- 
ereign power but a dominion of the Brig empire, 
should be included in any common frént of the 
American nations against outside aggression in the’ 
American Hemisphere. f 

It is a technical question but we must remember 
that Canada is not an independent power like the 
United States and the other sovereign nations of 
the Americas. 





Henry P. Fletcher 


Former Ambassador to Chile/and Mexico, 
Chairman of the United States Delegation 
To the Fifth Pan American Conference 


answers: 


AM glad to respond to the request for comment 

on the possible action of the Buenos Aires Con- 
ference with respect to the Monroe Doctrine, as 
follows: 

1, The Monroe Doctrine has not been abandoned, 
but certain actions have been taken by the United 
States under color of the doctrine which were be- 
yond its purview and which, regarded by our sister 
republics as an undue extension of the doctrine, 
has engendered uneasiness and suspicion on their 
part regarding it. 

2 and 3. The Monroe Doctrine, in case circum- 
stances arise calling for its application, is as justi- 
fiable today as it ever was, but I think it should 
be invoked in the modern and true spirit of Pan- 
Americanism after consultation with not only the 
country immediately concerned, but with all our 
sister republics. I think that is as far as the 
President meant to go in his excellent speech to 
the conference. 

4. I see no objection to admitting Canada into 
the American family of nations if she so desires. 
A chair in the council chamber of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union has ben waiting for her for a long time. 

When serving as President Wilson’s Ambassador 
to Chile I was instructed by him, through Colonel 
House, to sound the governments of Argentine, 
Brazil and Chile with regard to a multilateral Pan- 
American treaty embodying and extending the 
Monroe Doctrine and open to all American coun- 
tries. 

I was informed by Mr. Naon, the Argentine Am- 
bassador, that his government was favorable to 
the project. Brazil hesitated and held back. Chile, 
through Ambassador Suarez Mujica, categorically 
declined to entertain the suggestion as an infring- 
ment upon its sovereignty and independence. 

The proposed treaty would have provided in sub- 
stance a mutual guaranty of the territorial integrity 
and political independence, under a republican form 
of government, of the signatory states. 

One of the principal sources of complaint against 
the Monroe Doctrine on the part of some of our 
southern neighbors is that it places them in a po- 
sition of inferiority with respect to the United 
States and establishes a virtual protectorate over 
them which they have not invited. 

I think a multilateral treaty, tantamount to a 
defensive Pan American Alliance, may be advo- 
cated at the present conference by some of our 
neighbors. While I should not, without a careful 
study of its text, if proposed, care to express an 
opinion on it I doubt very much if such a treaty 
would be in the best interest of the United States 
or the Americas in general. 

An intelligent discussion of this must await the 
action of the Conference. 





Should Cost of Living 


The following letter in answer to the 
above question was received too late to be 
printed with the other letters in the issue 
of November 30: 


Dr. John R. Commons, 
Noted Economist, 


answers: 


(THE cost of living is not suitable as a sole yard- 
stick for wage adjustments. 

Must also consider steadiness of employment 
prospects of the industry on a rising or a falling 
market, and the extent of organization of em- 
ployers and employes in competing establishments 


| 


Distinguish between one establishment going 1 + 


alone and competing establishments, interstate 
competition, foreign competition. Distinguish be- 
tween grades of labor from the lowest to the 
highest. Consider the effect on laborers as to their 
willingness to work, rate of turnover, provision tor 


security. Consider who is fixing the minimum, 
whether employers, labor unions, individuals, state 
governments or the national government, whether 
by legislation or by administrative rules. 

I see no general or abstract rule that can be 
applied. Each case must be decided on its own 


facts and good judgment as to weighing the rela- 
tive importance of all facts. Every adjustment 
should be made for a limited period of time, with 
provision for readjustment at intervals. 


Be Basis For Wage Adjustments in Industry? 


If state or nation fixes the minimum, it must oe 
at a rate considerably below the level that volun- 
tary action would attain among the more progres- 
sive and efficient employers, simply because it can- 
not otherwise be enforced. 

Always there will be establishments above the 
minimum, and one purpose of the minimum wage 
is to protect them against unfair competition of 
least progressive or least efficient. 

If employers collectively fix a minimum, they 
also should not fix a maximum, though the tendency 
of a minimum wage standard is to bring the maxi- 
mum down to the minimum. 

The rate of wages per day or hour or week 
has little or no relation to the cost of living—it 
is the wage income per year that counts. 
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Tomorrow 


{Continued From Page 1.) 
services. Later the attack will move from the 
narrower front to the larger. 

Second, a showdown in the basic difference 
between the Supreme Court in its interpretation 
of the Constitution and the President in his sup- 
port of reform plans. 


Pressure is on to get quick tests of remaining 
parts of New Deal program. A wide split may 
be avoided if the Supreme Court finds a basis 
for upholding important parts of the program. 
But there is more and more inside talk of a quick 
drawing of issues if the court finds the Consti- 
tution will not permit the type of reform legis- 
lation now on the books. 


WHAT BUSINESS MAY EXPECT 

Business can count on the following: 

A few modifications aimed at easing the new 
surtax on undistributed corporation earnings. 
Changes will be limited to removing obvious in- 
justices, 


Some change in the tax on capital gains, in- 
volving a separate schedule for this type of in 
come. 


No yielding by the government in its basi¢ 
plan to provide a power yardstick in the Tens 
nessee Valley. Government will insist on cons 
trolling policies in any power pool with private 
utilities. 

An end to government borrowing by July 1, 
meaning a balanced cash budget with paper def- 
icit made up by use of pay roll tax cash. 


Sharp curtailment of WPA, with Administra- 
tion determined to spend no more than $1,500,- 
000,000 in next fiscal year. Means holding relief 
cost under $150,000,000 a month. 


Extension of RFC lending authority for at 
least one more year. 


CONTROL OF POSSIBLE BOOMS 

Boom controls now under discussion and al- 
most sure to be adopted, include: 

First, a further increase in the size of reserves 
that banks will be required to keep behind de- 
posits as a means of limiting the base for credit 
expansion. 


Second, a definite early end to Federal bor- 
rowing as a means of checking the government 
deficit spending with its direct effect of adding 
to bank reserves. 


Third, a hard-boiled attitude on the part of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission in 
dealing with stock market practices. 


Fourth, a likely determination by the Federal 
Reserve Board not to replace government securi- 
ties held by the reserve system when those se- 
curities run out, thereby tending to soak up ex- 
cess reserves. 


Fifth, a tight hold on taxes so as to draw in 
a large volume of revenue if business speeds up 
sharply. 


Long-delayed report of President's special 
group studying data gathered by the old NRA 
set-up will be ready for Mr. Roosevelt's inspec- 
tion soon after his return to Washington. Group 
consists of three cabinet members and four out- 
siders. Job is to determine what part of the 
NRA material is useful to business and industry. 


CHANGE IN TRANSPORT LAWS 

Railroads are preparing to push fight for re« 
peal of long-and-short haul clause of Interstate 
Commerce act which forbids them from charg- 
ing less for a long haul of freight than for a 
short haul over the same route. Motor truck 
interests, which benefit by clause, will oppose 
repeal but railroads appear to have a better than 
even chance to secure repeal. 


Maritime Commission is getting ready to make 
recommendations to Congress for amending the 
law which created that body so as to provide the 
necessary subsidy to induce private capital to 
build and operate Jighter-than-air ships for 
trans-Atlantic service. 


Commission has just received a report from 
an advisory group of business men favoring 
such a subsidy to meet foreign competition. 
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+ AMERICA’S DILEMMA: WORLD LEADERSHIP OR SELF-SUFFICIENCY? + 


+ 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

is returning to Washington 
to discover that problems of 
foreign policy are pressing 
many domestic problems from 
the center of the national stage. 

Housing, labor policy, work 
relief, budget problems and 
crop insurance are suddenly 
overshadowed by questions of 
neutrality, by the movement 
of foreign “hot money,” by re- 
vival of iaterest in war debts, 
by Pan-American negotiations, 
by troubles affecting the crown 
in Great Britain. 

Inside the government key offic- 
jials are saying that world develop- 
ments soon may force the President 
to make vital decisions of policy. 
They insist that the alternative will 
be: 

To project the United States 
farther into the stream of world 
affairs, using this country’s moral 
and financial resources to try to 
effect a solution of some of the 
economic problems that are driving 
dictatorships into desperate ma- 
neuvers. 

Or: 

To pull the United States even 
farther out of the stream of world 
affairs through a deliberate policy 
of strict nationalism that would in- 
volve much stronger government 
controls over industry and agricul- 
ture and finance, letting the re- 
mainder of the world get along as 
best it can. 


WORLD LEADERSHIP POLICY 

Recent developments are said to 
show that President Roosevelt is 
cautiously feeling out both policies. 

For evidence, interested officials 
point to the following: 

1. The currency stabilization agree- 
ment with France and England de- 
signed to use the resources of this 
country’s $2,000,000,000 stabilization 
fund to cushion the effect of devalu- 
ation of the French franc and to 
help ease the economic strain in- 
side that country. 

2. The Pan-American conference 
at Buenos Aires in which the United 
States is prepared to make conces- 
sions in the interest of freer trade 
and better understanding. 

3. The scarcely veiled criticisms 
directed by President Roosevelt at 
the dictatorships of Europe and 
Asia for nationalistic policies that 
are leading to a world armament 
race and to pressures that may break 
out in the form of war. 

4. The aggressive White House 
support for Cordell Hull’s program 
of reciproca! trade agreements de- 
signed to bring about a gradual re- 
duction of this country’s tariff wall 
as a means of removing some of the 
existing barriers to a freer world 
trade. 

5. Renewal of talks about war 
debts, settlement of which could 
open the bulging capital markets 
of this country to the needy nations 
abroad. 


FOR A GREATER NAVY 

6. Rapid expansion of the Ameri- 
can navy along broader lines than 
necessary simply for defense of the 
American coast line, suggesting that 
this country still is determined to 
defend its trade lines and its out- 
lying possessions and protectorates 

All of these moves suggest to those 
who are directly concerned with 
basic policy that the President is 
ready to move far in the direction 
of reviving the influence of this 
country in international affairs as 
a direct participant. Some import- 
ant officials are saying privately 
that Mr. Roosevelt is interested in 
having the United States assume 
leadership among world democracies 
—the haves—as they maneuver with 


Rival Policies Press For Decision With Return of 





President and Opening of Congress 


the world dictatorships—the have- 
nots. 

But, on the other hana, advocates 
of a policy of nationalism say that 
they see evidences of Presidential 
support for their viewpoint in the 
following: 

1. Mr. Roosevelt’s open advocacy 
of some plan to revive the labor 
standards provided by NRA. 

2. White House admission of con- 
cern over the influx of foreign funds 
which President Roosevelt referred 
to as “hot money” and as a disturb- 





Cordell Hull 





such policy would work unless this 
country were ready to make more 
Sacrifices than the people would 
stand for, and they favor establish- 
ing Government controls to take 
the place of the controls of an in- 
ternational gold monetary standard 
or of freer world competition. 

Mr. Rooseveit is indicating by his 
statements and by his actions that 
he intends to seek a middle course 
between the two policies. 

At Buenos Aires he criticized the 


The Gold Influx—A Problem 


self-sufficiency theory which some 


Board of Governors, to build boom 
controls inside this country in the 
interest of internal economic plan- 
ning. These boom controls would 
involve some machinery to deal 
with foreign money flowing into 
this country. That flow has 
raised the gold holdings of the 
Treasury to the fantastic total of 
$11,200,000,000. 

What the planners tn this country 
are worried about is this: 

Foreigners have about $7,000.- 
000,000 of capital lodged here. In 


Marriner S. Eccles 


—Underwood & Uunderwood, Wide World 


PRESIDENT’S ADVISERS ON DOMESTIC AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
WHETHER the Administration will veer to a sharply nationalistic course through an extensive use 
of economic controls or whether it will steer further into the choppy cross-currents of world affairs 


is a question puzzling many an observer. 


While some profess to see strong sympathy on the part of 


the Chief Executive for Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s reciprocal trade agreement program which 
would tend toward freer world trade, others see support for the plans of Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Marriner Eccles to control boom conditions which might result from the heavy influx of 


ing factor in this country’s affairs, 
which the Government would seek 
to neutralize. 

3. New stress on neutrality legis- 
lation that would be used to check 
the flow of trade in munitions and 
articles of war in the event of hos- 
tilities abroad, thereby adding to the 
tendency to pull out of the current 
of world events. 

4. The continued interest on the 
part of President Roosevelt in Gov- 
ernment control over currency and 


' credit in the interest of a stabilized 


price level free from the influence 
of world pressures. 

5. Opposition in Congress to any 
war debt settlement that involves 
important concessions to the debt- 
ors, with this opposition sufficient to 
cause the State Department to tread 
warily in any mention of the sub- 
ject of debts. 

Both sides admit that to produce 
normal world recovery in trade it 
will be necessary to straighten out 
war debts, to open the capital mar- 
kets of this country to borrowers 
from abroad, and to bring down tar- 
iffs so that the borrowers can pay 
back the principal and interest of 
their borrowings in goods instead of 
in gold. 

One group of Presidential advisers, 
headed by Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, favors thaf policy. 

Another group of advisers, made 
up of New Dealers, doubts if any 
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foreign gold which has raised the Treasury gold holdings to the level of $11 


,200,000,000. 


| of his own advisers accept when | the event of war or even threatened 


stating that: 

“The welfare and prosperity of 
each of our nations depends in large 
part on the benefits derived from 
commerce among themselves and 
with other nations, for our present 
civilization rests on the basis of an 
international exchange of commodi- 
HOB. 22s 


THE MIDDLE WAY 

“It is no accident that attempts 
to be self-sufficient have led to fall- 
ing standards for their people and 
to ever increasing loss of the demo- 
cratic ideals in a mad race to pile 
armament on armament.” 

This Presidential attitude was ac- 
cepted as an endorsement of the 
policies favored by Secretary Hull, 
which are directed at bringing the 
United States back nearer the cen- 
ter of world currents. It fits in with 
the money accord previously accept- 
ed and with the other evidences of 
new White House interest in foreign 
affairs. 


WAR DEBT QUESTION 

But when the French foreign 
minister during the past week 
brought up the subject of war debts. 
the reaction was hardly in line with 
the talk of a new attitude toward 
world problems. France is in de- 
fault on her debt to this country in 
the amount of $347,388,330 with the 
total increasing each six months. 
She would like to talk about scaling 


| down that debt. 


R. Walton Moore, Acting Secretary 
of State, informed of the French 
gestures, quickly told newspaper 
men that there had been no ne- 
gotiations looking toward settle- 
ment and that the American am- 
bassador in Paris had no author- 
ity to do more than listen to French 


suggestions on the subject. From 
Congress came immediate rum- 
blings. 


The point was made that, until 
war debts and other debts are set- 
tled, the Johnson act will apply 
against defaulting countries, deny- 
ing to them access to the American 
capital market. 
problem is cleared there can be no 
new loans. Yet nations interested 
in the President’s suggestion of a 
return to freer trade need new 
loans, even while convinced that 
they are unable to pay off the old 
ones. 

Observing officials point out that 
this Presidential gesture toward 
policies aimed at a return to more 
orthodox economics is offset in im- 
portant part by another recent 
gesture in the opposite direction. 

In this the President endorsed 
the plans of Marriner S. Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 


| country 
nomic nationalism, away from the | 


Unless the debt | 





war abroad, those billions, or part 
of them, might quickly be turned 
into cotton and copper and steel 
and other commodities for export to 
the warring nations, or the nations 
preparing for war. This buying 
could put a strain on the producing 
capacity of the country, causing a 
rise in prices and generation of the 
boom that President’s New Deal 
advisers are worried about. 

But the money would not last 
forever and once it was used up 
there would be, according to this 
reasoning, a strong demand for an 
extension of credits to keep the 
boom from breaking. And if the 
credits should be threatened with 
stoppage the United States might 
find itself in much the same position 
occupied by it in 1917. Or so the 
reasoning of the planners goes. 

President Roosevelt is reputed to 
be impressed by that line of thought 
and he recently told newspaper 
men that something would be done 
to control foreign “hot money.” 

But if there is to be Government 
control of foreign investments and 
foreign spending in this country, 
then there will not be freer trade, 
say those arguing that pressures 
are forcing this country to look 
more to internal controls to solve 
its problems rather than to depend 
on the working of international 
controls. 


BACK TO NATIONALISM? 

They argue that President Roose- 
velt, while showing some interest 
in the idea of steering the United 
States back into a position of world 
leadership, actually is moving the 
in the direction of eco- 


current of European affairs. 

Thus: 

Major attention is being centered 
on ways to divide up the national 
income more evenly rather than on 
ways to augment that income 
through financial and _ industrial 
ventures in foreign lands. 

NRA revival is the subject of a 
number of studies carried on with 
Presidential approval, and NRA 
represented an effort to use Gov- 
ernment powers to apply controls 
over industry that formerly came 
through competition both at home 
and abroad. 

AAA restrictions on agriculture, 
designed to cushion the effect of the 
loss of important markets abroad, 
are to be continued and tightened 
up, according to present plans which 
are looked on with favor at the 
White House. 

Mr. Roosevelt recently reiterated 
his belief in the use of the Federal 


| Government power over money to 


stabilize price levels. 
Congress has voted and the Presi- 


| sympathetic to that general 





+ 


dent has approved a law to prevent 
shipment of munitions to fighting 
nations, and that law is scheduled to 
be made more effective during the 
coming session of Congress. 

All of these moves are classed as 
distinctly nationalistic in effect and 
in theory—opposed to the idea of an 
economy controlled only by compet- 
itive forces and not by direct gov- 
ernmental action. 


FORCE OF PROJECTED CONTROLS 
The point is that they are rela- 
tively mild controls compared to 
those applied by countries like Ger- 
many and Italy and Japan and Rus- 
} sia in which economic planning is 
carried to an extreme. The controls 
projected in this country are de- 
scribed by those who believe that a 
turn should not be taken toward in- 
ternationalism as little more than 
feelers in the direction of national- 
ism. 

They wonder what would become 
of AAA controls if Europe now 
should start to use its funds ‘n this 
country to buy foodstuffs, skyrocket- 
ing prices. And they point out that 
England is getting ready right now 
to acquire a year’s supply of food- 
stuffs to store on her island for use 
in the event of a war blockade. 

These opponents of planning also 
express wonder about what would 
happen to the demand for a revived 
NRA, or to theories of controlled 
price levels if European nations 
should use their billions of American 
credits to buy industrial goods, 
thereby generating a boom. 

The idea they have is that the 
interest of the United States is best 
protected by adoption of policies 
that will lead to collaboration in 
trying to solve the economic prob- 
lems abroad that are causing dic- 
tatorships to prepare for war. 

And Mr. Roosevelt is found to he 
idea 
when it is presented to him by his 
Secretary of State. Or so the re- 
port has it. But the big difficulty, 
recognized by those who are advis- 
ing the President, is that the people 
of this country, judged by the atti- 
tude of their Representatives in the 
Senate, are scarcely inclined to 
make sacrifices in the interest of 
foreign nations. 


| A CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION 
Another practical consideration is 
said to be influencing the President 
at this time. 
This grows out of the constitu- 
| tional difficulties confronting any 
drastic program of nationalistic 


| control over industry and agricul- 
ture. 

A majority of the Supreme Court 
has held that the Federal Govern- 
ment may not regulate anything 
that has a relation to the produc- 
tion of goods in agriculture and in- 
dustry. Those are matters of local 
concern, according to the Court in- 
terpretation of the Constitution. 

But if this country is to have a 
controlled economy, freed from the 
influences of foreign upsets, admit- 
tedly, it must exercise control over 
| wage policies, output, prices and 
profits in industry and agriculture. 
Taxation can take care of profits, 


but other factors involve the use of 
powers not now possessed by the 
Federal Government. 

A decision in favor of a nationale 
istic approach to present problems 
would involve a change either in 
the Supreme Court personnel or in 
the Constitution itself. 

The real key to the direction in 
which Mr. Roosevelt decides to move 
may be provided, his friends say, in 
the attitude he takes toward sug- 
gestions of some advisers that he 
move at once to effect a change in 
the Constitution to permit the con- 
trols that nationalism would dee 
mand. 
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Tu E extensive variety 


products obtainable from Weirton 





UP. 
NATIONAL 
STEEL; 


of steel 


Steel Company—a unit of National 
Steel Corporation—permits you to 
satisfy all or most of your steel re- 
quirements by negotiating with 


only one source of supply. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 


Owning and Operating—W eirton Steel Company, Weirton, WV. Va; 

Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Mich.; Hanna Iron Ore 

Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The Hanna Furnace Corporation, 

Buffalo, N. Y. and Detroit, Mich; The Producers Steamship 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
































. New Accommodations 
Two roomy, completely carpeted coaches, 
seating 120 people. Beautiful full-length din- 
ing car. Luxurious parlor car with oversized, 
rotating, reclining chairs and spacious draw- 
ing room. Parlor-observation lounge with 
rotating reclining seats, restful occasional 
chairs and a card-playing section. Smart cock- 
tail lounge, seating 34 guests. All cars are 
wider and roomier than on conventional trains. 


DAILY SCHEDULE 





Morning Afternoon Morning Afternoon 
NORTHBOUND Zephyr Zephyr | SOUTHBOUND Zephyr Zephyr 
Lv. Chicago 8:00AM 4:00PM _ Lv. Minneapolis. 8:00AM 4:00PM 
Ar. St. Paul. 2:30PM 10:29PM _Lyv.St. Paul. 8:30AM 4:30PM 


Ar. Minneapolis . 







@ Now—in answer 
to an overwhelming 
public demand—two 
new Twin Zephyrs—bigger and better Zephyrs 
—replacethe originaland smaller Twins which 
have been serving Chicago and the Twin Cities. 


3:00 PM 10:59PM _ Ar. Chicago 
ALSO—+three famous overnight trains—The Blackhawk . . . North Coast Limited... Empire Builder 


BigGer../ BETTER 


aes ephyr's | 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 


AND 


ST. PAUL: MINNEAPOLIS 











Begin twice datly 
service DECEMBER 18 


And with these new accommodations comes 
new beauty of design and appointments—new 
travel conveniences—new riding comfort. 
Phone service within the train; radio and 
phonograph reception; gracious hostess serv- 
ice; air-conditioning; full-view windows; 


modern, indirect lighting; a myriad of new 


no extra fare. 


features and innovations. 


Ride these new wonder trains—the bigger 
and better Twin Zephyrs—America’s Distinc- 
tive Trains. Let them glide you over the scenic 
Mississippi route between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities. 612 hours to St. Paul. 7 hours 
to Minneapolis. And remember — you pay 


AMERICA’S ‘D2 5tznctive TRAINS 





3:00 PM 10:59PM 








RESERVATIONS—TICKETS— 





F. F. CRABBE, General Agent 
309 Woodward Bldg., Washington, Phone: National 2335 


TO DENVER 














i Ride the new 12-car Denver Zephyrs. Overnight every night between 
* Chicago and Denver. No extra fare. The scenic route to the West Coast 


—through the Mile High City, the heart of the Rockies, Moffat Tunnel, Salt Lake City. 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
“BEE WITHOUT STING” 
A narcotic with the pain-relieving and sedative ac- 
tion of morphine without its habit-forming proper- 
ties comes closer to realization with a powerful new 
narcotic developed by Dr. L. F. Small, consultant of 
the Public Health Service, with a Rockefeller 
Foundation Grant. To eliminate danger of the drug 
falling into illicit channels Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau (left) buys the patented formulas for 
the Federal Government from Dr. Small (center) 
for $1 to make the transaction legally valid. Sur- 
geon General Parran (right) looks on as the patent 
is exchanged for a crisp new one dollar bill. 





Monroe-Roosevelt: 
113 Years of a Policy 


Giving a new turn to the Monroe 
Doctrine and outlining a new ap- 
proach to the combating of war, 
President Roosevelt calls on all New 
World nations to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in consulting for mutual 
safety in the face of strife abroad and 
possible aggression. 


His address, opening the Pan-American Peace 
Conference at Buenos Aires, Argentina, comes 113 
years after President Monroe had announced the 
original Monroe Doctrine. 

In its original form this doctrine was a policy 
of the United States, this nation declaring that 1ts 
peace and safety would be endangered by action 
of monarchies abroad if they sought to extend 
their systems here. Some Latin-American repub- 
lics have interpreted this position as a thinly veiled 
claim to a protectorate over them. 

The new statement proposes a united front and 
a common policy, in which there would be two 
elements. 

One element would be an extension of the prin- 
ciple of consultation for mutual safety as old 
hatreds and new fanaticisms abroad lead to the up- 
building of armaments with possible eruption into 
the madness of a great war. 

The other element—new in anti-war efforts—is 
the upbuilding in each nation of a contented citi- 
zenry through social justice and a high standard 
of living. 

Says the President: Free and contented citizens 
will defend themselves to the utmost but will never 
consent to take up arms in a war of conquest. (“Call 
to Unite Against War,” page 10.) 





Spurts Ahead 
In Armament Race 


Looking toward preparedness for all 
eventualities, Uncle Sam’s Navy 
grows in strength as two warships 
slide off the ways into the sea. One 
is the cruiser “Brooklyn”; the other 
is a destroyer, the “Gridley.” 


Cost of the first, launched from the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, is 15 million dollars. The “Gridley,” 
built at a cost of four million dollars at Quincy, 
Mass., is the first destroyer built in the New World 
to have a single stack. 

The Navy meanwhile awaits word from the Presi- 
dent to begin the construction of two battle cruisers 
of 35,000 tons each—fighting ships of the largest 
size. It also makes ready to let a contract for the 
construction of a huge mid-Pacific dry dock at 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 

The world background against which these prep- 
arations are made shows these features: 

A decision by the French Government to begin 
the construction of five battle ships of 35,000 tons 
each and ten 8,000-ton cruisers at a total cost of 
150 million dollars. 

Announcement by Russia that she has 7,000 mili- 
tary planes—largest air fleet in the world. This 
is being added to at top speed by the Russian air- 
plane industry and by purchases in America 
amounting to about $1,000,000 a month. Her navy 
shows more than 100 per cent increase in the past 
two years. 

These two armament programs are answers to 
the less publicized but persistent increases in the 
armed strength of Japan, Germany and Italy. 





When Relief Money 


Runs Low 


As money in the relief till runs low, 

a battle royal opens between locali- 
ties and the Federal Government over 
reducing relief jobs in the coming six 
weeks. Those on relief plan passive 
resistance. 

The Works Progress Administration thus out- 

lines its resources and plans: 


Amount yet available is 272 million dollars, of 
which 152 million would be spent in December and 
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the rest would suffice until Jan. 20. This plan en- 4 


visages the dropping of 425,000 from the rolls, part 
of them to be cared for by the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. 

The proposal to cut down the list of WPA em- 
ployes strikes anxiety into the hearts of the mayors 
of the larger cities. The National Conference of 
Mayors, acting through its executive committee, 
wires President Roosevelt in emphatic protest. The 
Workers Alliance, a union of WPA workers and the 
unemployed, threatens sit-in strikes and mass 
picketing. 

Mayor La Guardia, of New York, as head of the 
committee, proposes this alternative. 

Relief jobs should not be cut. Expenditures for 
this month should be set at 160 million dollars, leav- 
ing 112 million to last until Jan. 15. Before this time 
Congress would be expected to act, appropriating 
enough money to carry the relief load through the 
rest of the fiscal year (to July 1). 

Amount officially estimated as necessary up to 
July 1: 500 million dollars, although the Mayor’s 
Conference asks 700 million. 

Officials of the Treasury point out that 87 mil- 
lion dollars might be available if allocated to the 
Works Progress Administration. It is part of the 
4,880 million dollars appropriated in 1935 but which 
has not yet been set aside for use. The President 
only has the authority to decide on the use of this 
money. 





Four Plans to Capture 
Wingless Prosperity 


Converging on the problem of how 
to make prosperity permanent by 
keeping adequate purchasing power 
in the hands of all the people, four 
plans and forms of advice are given 
to the nation by its leaders. 


Three of them seek to find a way by which the 
Federal Government may keep wages high. The 
fourth advocates price lowering. 

George L. Berry, Coordinator of Industrial Co- 
operation, seeks to have a scheduled conference 
advise the enactment of ‘wage and hour laws, in 
which the scope of interstate commerce would be 
defined by Congress instead of leaving the defini- 
tion to the Supreme Court. 

Donald R. Richberg, former NRA Administrator, 
advocates that Congress define payment of sub- 
standard wages as a form of unfair competition 
and ban it under the anti-trust laws. This would 
leave undecided the question of the scope of inter- 
state commerce and hence of the laws. 

Senator William E. Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, an- 
nounces that he will support the O’Mahoney bill 
providing for the Federal incorporation of all com- 
panies doing an interstate business, the articles of 
incorporation calling for observance of wage and 
hour laws. 

Finally former President Herbert Hoover, talking 
to a convention of engineers in New York, declares 
that the country is headed for another economic 
collapse unless the benefits of industrial efficiency 
are passed on by lowered prices. 

How bring about this result? 

Says Mr. Hoover: The problem lies even outside 
of Government and must find its solution through 
engineering minds. (“Trend of American Business,” 


page 14.) 





A Challenge and Warning 
To Investment Bankers 


To investment bankers assembled in 
convention at Augusta, Ga., comes 
an emissary of the Government bear- 
ing a challenge and a warning. A 
new and better code is demanded of 
those who mark out the channels of 
the nation’s investment funds. 


The emissary is James M. Landis, chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. Inter- 
preting the election as a mandate that the coun- 
try should be brought closer to the ideal of indus- 
trial and financial security, he points out that this 
mandate is primarily a challenge directed toward 
those in control of industry and finance. 

How should the challenge be met? 

Answers Mr. Landis: Through voluntary com- 
pliance with the Securities and Exchange laws, 
which have been built up to the end that finance 
shall not be a game of magic.to mystify, bewilder 
and mislead the investing public, but a forthright 
business deriving honest profits from open dealings 
with customers who come to its counters in good 
faith. 

Principal changes in practice demanded are full 
disclosure of facts about security issues, an end 
of speed and high pressure in selling tactics and 
discontinuance of write-ups masked behind hold- 
ing company structures. The tempo of investment 
is asked rather than the split-minute speed of 
speculation. 

Mr. Landis ends his address on this note of 
warning: If the mandate of last November means 





—Harris & Ewing 
WHAT THIS COUNTRY NEEDS— 
In a reflective mood, Vice President Garner, back in 
Washington three weeks before the convening of 
Congress, seems to be agreeing with the sentiments 
of another Vice President in the yesteryear of na- 
tional life—Thomas R. Marshall—credited with the 
quip: “What this country needs is a good five-cent 
cigar.” 


+ to us in the Government that we must not fail in 


| 


| 





effecting these reforms, more clearly does it mean 
to you in control of finance that you dare not fail. 
(“Finance Week,” page 16.) 





A Second Threat 
To Job Insurance Law 


A cloud arises on the horizon that 
may or may not bode ill for the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Insurance Act. 
The first major threat to it had come 
to nought when the Supreme Court, 
on November 23, upheld New York 
State’s law for cooperation with the 
Federal Act. 


The cloud is a lower court case in Boston, where 
a stockholder of the Boston and Maine Railroad 
has sought an injunction to have the road refuse 
to pay the Federal unemployment tax. 

The chief arguments used by the plaintiff are: 

1—The tax is imposed on one group for the 
benefit of another group—on employers for the 
benefit of employes. 

2.—The law is not for the general welfare. 

3—It takes away property from the company 
without due process of law. 

These had been the main arguments in contest- 
ing the New York law, which the Court upheld. 

After the announcement of that decision, legis- 
latures of several States are called into special ses- 
sion to enact job insurance laws before the first of 
the year. (“States and Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Laws,” page 13.) 





Reviving War Debts 
With Eyes to Future 


The war debts rise again as a live is- 
sue but in a different setting as 
France takes the initiative in asking 
for the opening of negotiations. 


When France defaulted in 1932, after the one- 
year moratorium brought about at President 
Hoover’s request, the plea was that France was un- 
able to meet the installments since German repara- 
tion payments to France had ceased. Mr. Hoover 
was held responsible for that cessation. 

Today the arguments all look to the future. 
France has need of friends. Her chief antagonist, 
Germany, has more or less formal alliances with 
Japan, Italy, Austria and the Balkan nations. Over 
against this group of so-called Fascist nations 
stands a French-Russian alliance representing a 
“popular front” group. 

Great Britain is sounded out by France on the 
possibility of a three-power debt settlement, fol- 
lowing in the wake of a three-power money agree- 
ment recently concluded between the United 
States, Great Britain and France. 

One benefit that would accrue to a nation not in 
default on a war debt is that it would no longer 
come under the ban of the Johnson law, which for- 
bids defaulters from borrowing money in America. 
(“America’s Dilemma, page 3.) 
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‘LOSE Administration advisers, 
recently studying the Con- 

stitutional problems confronting 
the New Deal, are prepared to 
suggest to the President that if 
an amendment is to be sought to 
the Constitution it should provide 
simply that Congress by a two- 
thirds majority of each House 
shall have the power to re-enact 
any law which the Supreme Court 
holds unconstitutional. 

xk Ok x 
Budget Bureau troubles of the 
Social Security Board arising 
from old age insurance adminis- 
trative costs are threatening to 
hold up some of its plans. 

* = > 


Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Admin- 


istrator, according to those in the. 


know, is prepared to offer a WPA 
program for the next year de- 
signed to cost not over $1,500,- 
000,000. 
e+ * 

The Treasury expects to do its 
last important borrowing of new 
money next March after which 





the Federal Reserve Board will 
attempt more eggressive tactics to 
control credit expansion. A ris- 
ing trend of interest rates is be- 
ing predicted privately inside 
the Government. 


* 


Although nothing is being said 
about it publicly an aggravated 
case of the jitters is being suf- 
fered by important officials in 
many New Deal departments now 
that experts representing the 
President’s committee on govern- 
mental reorganization have vis- 
ited them. Many are worried 
about being legislated out of jobs. 


* *K * 


Informal talks with Great Britain 
on the subject of a reciprocal 
trade agreement, State Depart- 
ment insiders say, are advancing 
to the point where formal an- 
nouncement of the opening of 
negotiations is expected soon. 


*k 


Plans for the relief program for 
the coming year contemplate the 


maintenance of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps at nearly its pres- 
ent strength. It soperations con- 
tinue to be held in high favor. 


Reports of war debt deals are 
being judged in inner Adminis- 
tration circles as “feelers” put 
out by foreign countries anxious 
to clear up debt questions so that 
the American capital market 
again will open to them. 


SEC's inquiry into investment 
counsel firms connected with in- 
vestment trusts will broaden to 
include al] investment counsels. 
SEC officials regard rise of nu- 
merous incompetent counsels as a 
problem of national consequence. 


*x* *K x 


While admitting they can not 
prove capital gains tax possesses 
beneficial features, officials deride 
claims made in some financial 
quarters that repeal of the tax 
would be a cure-a!! for a runaway 
stock market. 


+ 








Although the matter has not yet 
been discussed publicly, Labor 
Departinent officials have decided 
to report to Congress that they 
find the conditions for a survey 
of tecnological displacement of 
labor, as defined in a resolution 
passed at the last session, impos- 
sible of fulfillment. 


* * * 


Plans for a Department of Public 
Welfare are getting favorable at- 
tention behind-the-scenes. Latest 
outline of recommendations calls 
for incorporation of 14 emergency 
agencies in the new department. 


* *K * 


Studies of reorganization of the 
Federal Government, insiders say, 
are giving major emphasis to plan- 
ning activities. They predict that 
a place will be made in the recom- 
mendations to be submitted to 
Congress for greater power for 
the National Resources Commit- 
tee, the Central Statistical Board 
and similar agencies. 





—Wide World 
SECURITY CARD NO. I 
John David Sweney, Jr., of New Rochelle, N. Y., 23 
years old, a Princeton graduate, shipping clerk in 
his father’s establishment, becomes a figure of na- 
tional interest by virtue of his having received the 
first social security old-age benefit account card. 
Note: Mr. Sweeney voted for Landon, likes Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, is in favor of the social security 
program. 





Crop Control: 
A Formula That Persists 


Still powerful, despite the Supreme 
Court’s unfavorable verdict, is the 
formula of “agricultural adjustment,” 
or crop control, through action by 
the Federal Government. So the De- 
partment of Agriculture learns in the 
latest of its series of democratic con- 
sultations with representatives of dirt 
farmers. 


A conference of wheat growers from the Great 
Plains States, meeting with Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, asks that this formula again be 
translated into law. In addition, they request: 

1.—An ever-normal granary linked with a crop 
insurance plan on a payment in kind basis, a por- 
tion of the crop in years of high production being 
stored for use in lean years. 

2.—Requirement that those receiving farm bene- 
fits should observe the Department’s regulations in 
regard to conservation and anti-erosion practices. 

Reporting on the many conferences held, Mr. 
Wallace announces that wheat farmers favor crop 
insurance, but the growers of corn and cotton are 
cool to the proposal. 

Reporting also on the state of agriculture, he 
announces that cash income of farmers for Octo- 
ber was 886 million dollars, 10 per cent from a 
year ago. The farm price index stands at 120, as 
compared with 108 in 1935. 





Six or Twelve Per Cent: 
A Fair Trade Controversy 


Buyers of automobiles on the install- 
ment plan should know the exact rate 
of interest which they pay for their 
money. So contends the Federal 
Trade Commission in bringing suit 
against 21 motor car and finance com- 
panies, alleging that their advertise- 
ments misrepresent the _ interest 
charged. 


The Commission declares that the companies sell 
their cars on what they call an annual 6 per cent 
time-payment plan. But since this 6 per cent is 
charged on the full amount of the account from the 
date it begins until it is closed, the Commission al- 
leges that the actual rate charged on unpaid bal- 
ances is about 12 per cent. Such representation, the 
Commission charges, is false and misleading and 
constitutes unfair competition. 

Reply the companies: The actual statements 
made in advertising were true, although they have 
since been altered to meet the Commission’s criti- 
cism. The new form of statement, submitted to the 
Commission, is now rejected by it, and suit is 
brought on a matter which is purely technical. 

The Commission refuses to recognize that the 
complaint is “technical”; asserts that the “acts and 
practices of the companies are all to the prejudice 
of the public and the companies’ competitors.” 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


Cited for contempt of a House committee are Dr, 
Francis E. Townsend and two of his aides. Dr. 
Townsend’s offense was walking out of an inquiry 
by the House committee investigating old age pen- 
sion plans and refusing later to appear and give 
testimony. The committee has not made public its 
findings, the members being split with a minority 
contending that the inquiry was solely “political.” 

Private contributions to political parties are to be 
limited if the Senate committee on campaign ex- 
penditures makes effective its prospective recome- 
mendations to the President and to Congress. A 
tentative limit of $25,000 would be placed on money 
receivable from any one person under a proposed 
law for simplifying the Corrupt Practices Act. 

Employers delinquent in applying for identifica- 
tion numbers from the Social Security Board are 
to receive attention from the Post Office, which will 
submit to the Board a list of the few who have 
failed or refused to file their applications. Mean- 
while the Board announces that it is swamped with 
applications for jobs, although its basic staff is ale 
ready complete. Only those with civil service quali- 
fications are available for employment. 
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ROBERT FITZSIMMONS. Heavyweight 
Champion of the World. 


WILL ROGERS. Beloved philosopher 
of stage and screen, 
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GEO. W. GOETHALS. Major General 
U.S.A. Builder of the Panama Canal, 
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GROVER CLEVELAND. President of the 
United States. Governor of New York. 
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ADA REHAN. American actress. Mem- 
ber of Augustin Daly’s company. 





KATE CLAXTON. Beloved and re- 





nowned star of “The Two Orphans.” 
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EDWIN BOOTH. Shakespearean actor—one 
of the world’s greatest Hamlets. 


WHITELAW REID, Eminent New Yorker, 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. 





ENRICO CARUSO. The most famous operatic 
tenor of his or perhaps any day, 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. Composer, March 
King—and famous band leader, 
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ANNA HELD, French star of musical 
comedy—the toast of the town. 


JOHN DREW. Distinguished leading 
man of countless Broadway successes. 





FLORENZ ZIEGFELD. Of “Follies” 
fame. Glorifier of the American Girl. 


JAMES FISKE, JR. Colorful New 
Yorker and Wall Street operator. 
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SAMUEL TILDEN, Governor of New 
York. Candidate for President. 


JAMES K. HACKETT. Stage star and Broad- 
way matinee idol. 


DAVID BELASCO. Perhaps the greatest 
theatrical producer of his day. 


IGGING through our account 
D records recently, we came upon 
the signatures of the people on this page 
»-. all former customers. 

What memories they call to life! 
Little Old New York in the days of 
Augustin Daly and Ada Rehan, and 
Lillian Russell singing “My Evening 
Star.” A gay, glamorous era, when 
New York was just an easy-going, 
jolly, intimate town; and big business 
didn’t seem very big. 

All these famous folks were friends 
of our bank—and the bank was their 
friend. Today they are gone. But the 
books of the bank contain other names, 
comparable in stature and brilliance. 
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MARTIN VAN BUREN. Eighth Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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of the North Pole, 


Vice President of the United States, 


ROBERT E. PEARY, Disco 


LEVI P. MORTON. Prominent New Yorker. 
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FRANK DANIELS. Beloved comedian of many 
Sens, Snes 
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WILLIAM T. SHERMAN. Union General, 
Knew and said that "War is Hell,” 


The city is bigger; the bank is 
bigger; but the spirit of friendship, we 
like to believe, is as genuine as ever. 

We hope some day to have the privi- 
lege of serving you. Whether you are 
interested in establishing a commercial 
banking connection, opening a checking 
account, obtaining a Personal Loan or 
a Letter of Credit, creating a Trust 
Fund or arranging for Safe Deposit 
facilities, The National City Bank of 
New York is at your service. “The 
Branch Around the Corner Can Serve 
You Around the World.” 

We consider no service too large, no 
service too small for those with whom 


we do business. 





E.H. HARRIMAN. Banker, financier 
and builder of American railroads. 


CHARLES FROHMAN. Broadway’s illus- 
trious producer and manager. 


AUGUSTIN DALY. Famed producer of 
plays at Daly’s Theatre, 
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ANNIE RUSSELL. Charming and whimsical 
actress and popular leading lady, 








RICHARD MANSFIELD. Creat American tra- 
gedian and Shakespearean actor, 


GEORGE DEWEY. Admiral United States 
Navy. Hero of Manila Bay. 








LEW DOCKSTADER. 
Knownthecountryover 
for being himself in 
“Primrose and Docke 
stader Minstrels,” 


THE BRANCH AROUND THE CORNER CAN SERVE YOU AROUND THE WORLD 


_ THE NATIONAL CIT 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street — 
72 BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Branches, affiliates and National City Correspondent Banks in every commercially important city in the world. git . : 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
THE WATCH IS ENDED 
President Roosevelt’s triumphal arrival at the Pan 
American Peace Conference was saddened by the 
sudden death of Gus Gennerich (right), former New 
York State trooper, who had been the close friend 
and bodyguard of the Chief Executive for the last 
six years. 


Northward Bound: 
Echoes of Peace 


“Bueno amigo.” 

Those two words, “good friend,” 
are echoing from the Rio Grande to 
the Horn. 





And so one of the great “imponderables” 
dropped into the scales against distrust, fear and 
hate in the Western World. 

Once more that characteristic of President 
Roosevelt—the scorn of his enemies and the bulwark 
of his believers—his belief in the “personal touch” 
has been given full play. And by tragic coincidence, 
the spirit he tried to display in his appeal to 
Amevica’s sister nations, was evidenced in the loss 
of his humble and beloved bodyguard, Gus Gen- 
nerich, who died in Buenos Aires. 


A FAITHFUL FRIEND PASSES 


No man can accurately estimate the depths and 
sincerity of another’s emotions. Admirers will ideal- 
ize them, others may scoff at them. The disinter- 
ested may judge merely of their effect. 

To the solemn statesmen of the old order, for 
the Chief Executive of a great nation to address 
an assemblage of the heads of foreign governments 
as “members of the family” even if it was the 
American family; or begin another speech with a 
personal anecdote drawn from his childhood, might 
seem at least somewhat informal. To call a police 
officer, no matter how intimate his duties, a friend 
and mourn him as such, might be the occasion of 
questioning by others. 

But these phenomena are a consistent part of the 
President’s character and performance. Those who, 
professionally, are in frequent contact with the 








The President's Week 








POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE—CHEERS FROM 
A MILLION—HOMEWARD OVER THE MAIN 





White House menage find it easy to understand the 
deep affection for Gus Gennerich. He was the 
President’s “shadow.” His face became almost as 
familiar as the President’s own to the thousands 
who made up the campaign crowds. 


A GUARD PAR EXCELLENCE 


August Gennerich, born in New York City, of 
sturdy Danish ancestry, a product of the rough and 
tumble of the big city’s cosmopolitan public schools, 
a star athlete, a policeman with two medals for 
bravery, was destined to play a role unique in the 
histories of those who have made up the entourage 
of Presidents. 

His primary function was to render his chief 
such physical aid as his infirmity made necessary 
and to do it inconspicuously. But he never forgot 
his other responsibility, as a member of the United 
States Secret Service, namely, the life of his charge. 

This latter duty had become such a habit that it 
was always a source of interest to this writer to 
watch the detective’s photographic eyes, even at a 
press conference where the identity of every person 
present is personally known. That fact meant no 
relaxation to Gus. He followed every movement as 
he stood behind the President, his stocky body 
erect, his head motionless but his eyes running 
over the crowd like a penetrating ray of light. The 
same was true when he joined the inconspicuous 
line of perfectly accoutered men at the Presidential 
receptions whom most of the visitors take to be 
lonely bachelor guests. 

It was at one of these affairs that an incident 
occurred typical of the sense of humor that made 
Gus beloved by all. The writer was moving slowly 
along in the receiving line. As he passed Gus, who 
was standing at ease and apparently gazing no- 
where, he was surprised to receive no answering 
smile of recognition. A second later Gus stepped 
forward and much to the surprise of the writer’s 
consort, she observed her husband being dexter- 
ously “frisked.” No one else noticed anything out 
of the ordinary, for a detective can tap the pockets 
of a suspect without seeming to touch him. When 
the performance, which took only a second, was 
over, Gus moved back with a half-grin and a wink. 


PRESIDENT HIS HERO 


He was never greatly impressed with pomp and 
ceremony and his frequent tribute to his “boss,” as 
he called the President, was that he never went 
high hat. It was this attitude on both sides which 
made the relationship between the two men what 
it was. For Gus, not entirely by force of circum- 
stance, was almost a member of the family. He 
shared the most intimate details of Presidential life, 





—Wide World Radiophoto 


“VIVA EL PACIFICADOR” 


HE Argentina capital welcomed President Roosevelt with a reception that was in many 

ways the largest and most jubilant the South American country ever extended to anyone. 

Hundreds of thousands wildly cheered the President, who arrived aboard the cruiser “Indian- 

apolis” for the opening of the conference. Photoshows: President Justo of Argentina, (left) 

and President Roosevelt acknowledging the cheers of the people as they rode through the 
streets of Buenos Aires. 





both private and official, and partly by design and + of a man, who came up from the sidewalks of New 


partly perhaps because he never tried to understand 
the official secrets which he couldn’t help but over- 
hear, he was utterly discreet. 

The only part of the Presidential household 
which he would discuss was the dogs. 

His sudden death was a shock to everybody. It 
was not surprising that the President should tele- 
phone his wife all the way from Buenos Aires in 
the early hours when he learned it It was no mere 
coincidence that one of the White House staff 
should use exactly the same words the next day 
that Mrs. Roosevelt used in her printed column; 
namely, that the whole White House was affected. 

There are many strong backs and willing hands 
at the call of the President. There are few who 
could bring such a simple, sincere and friendly 
loyalty to their tasks as this deep-chested Airedale 





York to enjoy the freedom of the White House. 
*x* * * 


AN ARGENTINE WELCOME 


The cheering million (as estimated by the Argen- 
tine police) exceeded in numbers the welcome of 
King Edward when he was Prince of Wales and 
was impressive and colorful. But the American 
party, it is said, felt an even greater tribute in the 
somewhat smaller but even more enthusiastic 
gathering when the President drove back to his 
ship. For hours thousands stood in a Jownpour of 
rain, not infrequent in the Argentine summer 
season. 

It was a dank, dark day and not a holiday as its 
arrival had been designated. But before the Pres- 
ident’s car reached the docks it was covered with 











¢ flowers, an improvement over the shredded leaves 


of telephone directories and ticker-tape that are 
the petals from New York’s garden. 

At Montevideo there was more rain and another 
demonstration that made it seem that Uruguay 
would attempt to outdo the previous receptions. A 
pavilion was erected on the pier and again thou- 
sands stood cheering in the downpour. 


THE “EMBRAZO” OF URUGUAY 

As President Roosevelt stepped to the dock, Pres- 
ident Terra came forward and welcomed him with 
Latin-America’s traditional gesture of extreme 
cordiality, the “embrazo.” 

After a drive through the city and a review of 
troops, a luncheon was held in the Presidential 
palace, where again the keynote of peace was 
sounded and echoed from across the Andes, where 
enthusiastic Chileans proposed that the 21 nations 
of Pan-America unite in proposing “El Pacificador” 
for the Nobel prize. 

At 2: o’clock the “Indianapolis” bade farewell to 
South America and turned her prow homeward, 

There were but two jarring notes in the great 
symphony of welcome and applause. One when 
the communist son of Argentina’s President 
shouted “Imperialist!” in the -pause before the 
President began to speak at Buenos Aires, and the 
second when, in the thick of the cheering for de- 
mocracy, recalcitrant Nicaragua announced her 
recognition of General Franco’s forces as the gov- 
ernment of Spain. 

When young Justo’s voice rang out—audible to 
radio listeners in the United States and interpreted 
by one of the commentators—his father, standing 
on the dias, showed no sign. But Foreign Minister 
Savaadra Lamas craned his neck to identify the 
speaker. Instantly two Argentine officers hustled 
the young man from the hall amid the hisses of 
the audience. 


MOST FRANK WITH PRESS 

The last hours in Buenos Aires were clouded by 
the sudden death of the President’s bodyguard. 
He cancelled his sight-seeing trip for the day. The 
press conference was not omitted, however, and the 
South American reporters had a sample of the 
frankness and informality of these occasions, al- 
ways a delight and surprise to foreigners. 

To an inquiry as to whether the United States 
was likely to join the League of Nations the Presi- 
dent replied that he felt sure he could say “no.” 
On the subject of an American League he referred 
his hearers to the coming conference. 

One questioner in broken English asked for a 
moral anecdote “good for the young.” There was 
a laugh at this and the President replied that he 
could offer only an anecdote for young United 
States. That concerned the method of welcome. 

“Here they say it with flowers,” he added. 

He was touched, he said, by the smiling faces 
and the welcome that seemed to come from the 
hearts of the people. 

The speech that afternoon (printed on page 10) 
was heard clearly in the United States on the 
radio. Many listening wondered at the prompt re- 
sponse which seemed to indicate that his hearers 
were well versed in English. As a matter of fact 
they did not need to be for a mechanism on each 
delegate’s desk was equipped with ear-phones and 
at a turn of the knob Spanish, French or Portu- 
guese poured out in simultaneous translation. 

x * * 

The week closed with the President still on the 

high seas. H. R. Bavxmace. 








Public Power Production: 
Advantages Claimed For It 


By JAMES D. ROSS 
Member, Securities and Exchange Commission 


VERY additional kilowatt-hour put into indus- 

try means a greater volume of industry re- 
quiring further financing. Every additional kilo- 
watt-hour put into the home requires further 
manufacturing of lamps, ranges, refrigerators and 
all the appliances that go to make the home more 
comfortable. This manufacturing requires further 
financing, and so, the cheaper manufacturing and 
lower rates go for a still greater volume of elec- 
tricity. 

The question then becomes: “What is the best 
way to lower the price of electricity in the homes 
and factories and business houses of the United 
States?” 

Public power advocates believe that the yard- 
Stick, the public plant, is the only method by which 
rates can be reduced to where they should be... . 

Under State reguiation a power company is not 
usually required to amortize its bonds, and so goes 
along through the years refunding its bonds as 
they come due from new bond issues. 

The company is allowed often up to 3 per cent 
depreciation. The theory of an annual deprecia- 
tion allowance is that it will go into a fund that 
at the end of the useful life of the plant will build 
a new one, or under a better system the company 
may be allowed to put it into new construction. 
The history of regulation, however, has shown us 
that these depreciation allowances have been 
largely used for purposes other than replacement 
of property. 

On the other hand, a municipal plant or a Fed- 
eral plant has a financial structure based on the 
idea of paying off and thus cancelling its indebted- 
ness as its bonds come due. It usually charges off 
on its books depreciation from about 114 per cent 
in Federal plants to about 3 per cent in municipal 
plants, but actually uses an amount about equal to 
this depreciation for amortizing of its bonds, an 
amount that a private company does not use for 
the purpose of reducing its debt. 

But there is another question far more reaching 
that concerns us now. It is the fact that the use 
of electricity is only a small fraction of what it 
can easily be. 

The whole industrial structure of, our nation is 
cramped from the lack of power. The work in the 
home is vastly greater than it should be. There 
are 6 million farm houses in the nation that are 
without the advantage of electricity. The average 
number of kilowatt-hours used in the home per 
annum is only 673, yet the use in some public sys- 
tems rises from 1,000 kilowatts up above 4,000 per 
annum, or over six times the national average. ... 

To those who believe that the handling of light 
fnd power is logically a function of private power 
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JAMES D. ROSS 





concerns let me say that the tremendous demand 
for power that we have seen just before the depres- 
sion and that we are now to see, will bring a con- 
dition of affairs that becomes evident on a little 
thought, namely, that there will be an increased 
use for all the facilities of the nation in both public 
and private power. And there is no private power 
investment destroyed by the public plants... . 

The cry against the great public plants has been 
the fear of the yardstick and not really the fear 
of any damage to private property, for in only a 
few years everybody in power must double every 
facility. 

It would be better for both private power and 
public power if the yardstick were more accurately 
defined and its length fixed. To do this each of 
the great Federal plants should be given a financial 
set-up definitely allocating the investment for 
power purposes. 

As to rates in the home, the home owner uncon- 
sciously budgets his light bill and so as a general 
rule he does not wish his bill lessened, but wants 
his rate lessened so he can get more for his money. 

The power concern is, therefore, guaranteed that 
in three or four months at the most the residence 
load will come back at least to normal after a cut 
in rates—(From an address before the convention 
of the Investment Bankers’ Association of America, 
Augusta, Ga., Dec. 5.) 





The Lawyer and the New Deal: 
What Should Be His Attitude? 


By HOMER CUMMINGS, 
Attorney General of the United States. 

SURELY we must recognize that it is rather child- 

ish to assume that all our problems have been 
worked out for us by our forefathers, Each gener- 
ation must determine its own destiny in its own 
way, dealing of necessity with the actual condi- 
tions which it confronts. ,.. As events move on 
and the great future widens before us, what part 
is the legal profession to assume? 

Economic and social problems, the consideration 
of which was postponed by the World War, have 
now recurred with fresh insistence. Ideas are loose 
in the world. We may run from them, but they 
will hunt us down. 

The American people have not abated an iota 
of their faith in our institutions, but they are in a 
mood to demand something more substantial than 
thin political gruel. They are not content with the 
languid reaffirmation of undisputed things. 

They want results. They are entitled to results. 
It is not strange, therefore, that’ they should prefer 
a conception of progress that places its accent on 
human rights rather than on property rights; and 
they are entitled to have this choice respected. 

Manifestly they think as a nation and in terms 
of a nation. 

It is idle, therefore, to assure them that agricul- 
ture is a State matter or a question for the farm- 
ers alone. They know that nature has decreed it 
otherwise. The winds and the dust and the drought 
do not heed State lines. They have unmistakable 
jurisdictions of their own. 

Likewise it is futile to assert that unemployment 
is merely a State or local affair. It has arisen to the 
dignity of a national problem of the first order. Mr. 
Harry L. Hopkins, the very able Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator, referring to the large gains already 
made, nevertheless took recent occasion to remark 
that while we shall in all probability reach the pro- 
duction level of 1929 in the relatively near future, 
there will still be six or seven million jobless people 
in the United States. ... 

Many of the governments of the Old World have 
gone forward with their absorption of private in- 
dustry, under conditions of absolutism and tyranny 
which a lover of American liberty contemplates 
with extreme distaste. .. . 

And now I recur to the theme that is implicit in 
these observations, addressed as they are to a com- 





—Wide World 
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pany of lawyers. We are servants of society, 
accredited representatives of a judicial system which 
has for its ultimate purpose the administration of 
justice in its highest sense. In these great areas of 
change and progress, would we not be better citi- 
zens, better patriots, aye, and better lawyers, if we 
were a little less concerned with the technicalities 
which have served so well in many a strategic con- 
test and a little more given to a broader view of that 
movement of society which seeks to stake out a more 
advanced frontier of justice? ... 

Statesmanship has shattered the bonds of prece- 
dent and is seeking ways to fulfill the just hopes 
of our people. It is something of an anomaly that 
in the face of great problems we turn our affairs 
over to public servants who strive to supply the 
means to answer the public need, while at that 
very moment many of the most gifted members of 
our profession exercise their ingenuity to break 
down the structure thus created.... 

The public is conscious that that which was un- 
planned or selfishly guided in the past must take 
its place in an orderly governmental process and 
that a great cleansing and rebuilding program must 
go forward. It is impatient with artificial restraints 
and becomes irritated by those refinements of 
logic which are calculated to render attempts at 
social reconstruction sterile or abortive. (From an 
address before the District of Columbia Bar Asso- 
ciation, at Washington Dec. 5.) 





Labor Needs and Prosperity: 


Industrial Council Aims 


By MAJOR GEORGE BERRY, 
Federal Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation and 
President, International Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union, 


HE low wages paid and the long hours of work 

exacted by a minority of employers in some in- 
dustries are exerting an irresistible competitive 
pressure on employers who wish to maintain stand- 
ards of hours and wages that will spread employ- 
ment and increase purchasing power, to choose 
between reducing wages and lengthening hours of 
work, or going out of business. 

The increases in wage returns being announced 
every day by large employers, laudable as they may 
seem, do not meet the situation. Putting more 
money into fewer pay envelopes neither reduces 
employment nor increases mass purchasing power. 
Moreover, it is of no help in reducing expenditures 
for relief or in balancing the national budget. 

Lasting stable prosperity cannot be attained un- 
less employment and mass purchasing power call 
for maximum use of our productive facilities and 
justify the increasing corporate earnings re- 
ported.... 

It has been reported to me that at a meeting in 
New York a large group of trade association execu- 
tives were advised to stay from the Council for In- 
dustrial Progress meetings in Washington Dec. 10 
and 11 because this organization was merely “a 
sponge to sop up the complaints of industry, but not 
to do anything about them.” 

That is a half-truth and the speakers have my 
approval when they said we are here to receive in- 
dustry’s complaints in free and open discussion. 
That is the continuing aim and purpose of these 
conferences. The tragic mistake these uninformed 
gentlemen made was when they said the Council 
was not going to do anything about these prob- 
lems. 

We've already done something, and we expect in 
coming weeks to do a lot more, whether or not 
with the cooperation of all these parties who wouid 
have us believe they are so vitally concerned with 
industrial welfare. ... 

The plan of the Council for Industrial Progress 
is entirely different from that of any other agency 
functioning now or at any time in industrial his- 
tory. Its advocacy and support of industry legis- 
lation is predicated on a different basis. It pro- 
vides for voluntary conferences of employer and 
employe representatives, at which agreements on 
specific problems will be sought for the purpose of 
advising and aiding the President and Congress. 

Any statements indicating conflict of authority 
are absurd. Since there is no other such agency 
within the Government or industry, the Council 
for Industrial Progress cannot be in conflict with 
any other organization—(From a public statement 
issued Dec. 3.) 
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BESIDES the State Depart- 

ment’s problems of foreign 
relations, there’s the problem 
of its foreign relatives. 

This came to the front last 

week in a way to suggest to 
members of the: American For- 
eign Service that British kings 
are not the only ones limited in 
their matrimonial selections, 
and that love, which proverb- 
ially laughs at locksmiths, can- 
not always s™ile when it con- 
fronts the barriers of interna- 
tional frontiers. 

A new Executive Order issued by 
President Roosevelt puts definite re- 
strictions on the marriage of mem- 
bers of the American Foreign Ser- 
vice to foreigners. In full text, the 
President's order reads 

“Before contracting marriage with 
a person of foreign nationality each 
Foreign Service officer shall request 
and obtain permission so to do from 
the Secretary of State under such 
instructions as may be issued by 
him, and any officer who shall con- 
tract marriage with an alien with- 
out obtaining in advance the au- 
thorization of the Secretary of 
State shall be deemed guilty of in- 


subordination and shall be sepa- 
rated from the Service. Each re- 
quest for permission to marry an 


alien shall be accompanied by the 
officer’s resignation from the For- 
eign Service for such action as may 
be deemed appropriate 

“No person married to an alien 
shall be designated to take the en- 
trance examinations for the For- 
eign Service. 

“This regulation is based upon 
the principle that officers of the 
Foreign Service are expected to be 
available in the discretion of the 
Pregient for duty in any country 
or in any part of the world, and 
that anything which detracts from 
the availability of individual officers 
has an adverse effect upon their 
usefulness and upon the efficiency 
of the Service.” 

Not only members of the Foreign 
Service but Army and Navy officers 


pondered the implications of the 
order last week. 
The State Department empha- 


sized that ambassadors and minis- 


Matches With Aliens Must Get State Depart- 


ment Approval—Reasons For Rule 
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ymever 


s interpretation 





appar- 


ently there would have been no bar 
to Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde 
continuing as our Minister to Den- 
mark after her marriage to an of- 
ficer in the Danish Royal Guard 

though Mrs. Rohde as a matter of 
fact promptly resigned her diplo- 
matic position, and with her Dan- 
ish bridegroom pitched vigorous 

into the American political cam- 


paign 


ORIGINAL FORMS SOFTENED 
In its bearing on diplomatic and 
officers below the upper 
understood that the 
order, in form first contem- 
plated, would have provided for 
automatic separation from the For- 
of officers who married 
In its official form, 
the order permits diplo- 
consular officers to con- 
tract foreign marriages upon 
taining specific consent from 
Secretary of State 
A Foreign Service officer contem- 
such marriage must 
resignation, and the State 
will then exercise its 
discretion as to whether it should 
be accepted or not. Marriages con- 
without going through this 
lead to dismissal 
it is explained, will not 

operate with’ retroactive’ effect 
on marriages already contracted. 
But it will stand as a bar to prevent 
any American who has married a 
foreigner from taking the examina- 
tion to enter the Foreign Service. 
At the War and Navy Depart- 
ments it was indicated the new or- 
der would hardly have any prac- 
tical effect on military and naval 
officers assigned as attaches to dip- 
lomatic missions, since most of 
them do receive such assign- 
ments till they well advanced 
in their professional careers and 
have acauired wives and families 
As to reasons for the new order, 
observers noted that while it is 
novel in American diplomatic 


consuiar 
ranks, it is 


the 


Service 


eign 
aliens final 
however 

matic and 
ob- 
the 


plating sub- 


mit his 
Department 


tracted 
procedure will 
The order, 


not 


are 
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nals, it conforms with the 
tices adopted by many foreign gov- 
Thus, Japan and Brazil 
forbid their diplomats to contract 
foreign marriages Italy requires 
an alien bride or groom to agree to 
become naturalized before permis- 
sion to wed is granted. The French 
diplomatic service reserves the right 
to pass on individual cases. Formal 
notice of intention to marry Is re- 
quired by the governments of Bel- 
gium, Chile, Ecuador, Peru, Portu- 
gal and Turkey. 

It is pointed out unofficially in 
connection with the order that 
United States experience as a neu- 
tral during the first part of the 
World War revealed potential com- 
plications involved in having 
American diplomats who had mar- 
ried women of foreign nationality. 

Such embarrassment is a recur- 
rent possibility because in time of 
war the United States as a neutral 
Government may be asked tempo- 
rarily to take over the diplomatic 
interests of some embassy or lega- 
tion of a belligerent power that has 
had to sever direct diplomatic rela- 
tions with another belligerent. 


CUPID GETS A “BREAK” 

A disposition not to apply the 
new rule harshly was indicated in 
the first cases arising last week at 
1e State Department. Two vice- 
consuls at Manchester, England, and 
Shanghai, China, cabled applica- 
tions for permission to marry fore 
cign girls to whom they had become 
engaged before the order went into 
effect Permission was promptly 
granted in both instances by Act- 
ing Secretary of State R. Walton 
Moore, himself a bachelor. 

American diplomatic annals yield 
a few instances of objections raised 
by foreign powers to the reception 
of American diplomatic officers on 
account of their wives. The most 
celebrated case of the kind was 
when Austria announced that A. M. 
Keiley, appointed to be Minister to 


prac- 


ernments 


t} 
Ui 


Vienna during the first Cleveland 
Administration, would be persona 
non grata partly because of his 


+ 





wife’s religion. President Cleveland 
and Secretary of State Bayard re- 
fused to accede to such a prejudice, 


| and the Austrian government 
shifted its objection to other 
grounds. Mr. Keiley relieved the 
Government of embarrassment by 


resigning his appointment, but the 
American Government showed its 
disapproval of the Austrian position 
by leaving the legation at Vienna in 
charge of a secretary for some time 
instead of appointing another 
minister. 
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IT’S Kigbily A WESTINGHOUSE SERVICE 


Westinghouse Elevator Maintenance is a contracted 


procedure of regular inspection and care supervised 
by Westinghouse elevator experts and engineers. This 
contract enables the building management to budget 
accurately all elevator maintenance expense. 
Westinghouse assumes the many important details 
of elevator responsibility . . . supplies the equipment 
needed at a time when it is most beneficial and eco- 
nomical . . . uses the correct lubricant for each par- 
ticular working part . . . assures elevator safety . ; ; 
eliminates shut-downs . : . maintains the elevators in 
a renewed condition and high efficiency at all times 
..3 as a nation wide organization, offers an ideal 
set-up for every type of maintenance contract ; : ; per- 
forms this protective service at a low cost. This low 
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cost is possible because Westinghouse experienced 
engineers have eliminated all guesswork in elevator 
maintenance. 

Take advantage of a Westinghouse conference and 
recommendation, which carry no obligation. Call 
any Westinghouse representative. 

ELEVATOR MODERNIZATION PLANNING: 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: EMPIRE VS. LOVE IN BRITAIN + 


‘HAT the British monarchy 

should be involved in a major 
crisis at this juncture in Eu- 
rope’s march on the road to war, 
is viewed with concern by ob- 
servers. The crown is a symbol 
as important to the binding of 
the world-girdling British pos- 
sessions into an Empire as the 
much-discussed “‘life-line” of 
communications. They point 
out that if the onward push of a 
united Fascism is to be stem- 
med, strong democracies—mean- 
ing Britain and France—will 
have to do the job. This has 
been a year of internal crises for 
the latter. Now the tranquil- 
ity of the former is involved. 


The rumors that have been leak- 
ing back to Fleet Street and May- 
fair from the American press about 
the possibilities of Edward VIII's 
marriage to Mrs. Wallis Simpson 
finally broke into a public constitu- 
tional issue in London during the 


+ 





+ 


Future of Crown in Doubt as Parliament Opposes King's Marriage | 
_ And King Refuses to Abdicate—France Speeds Rearmament 


of the Dominion Governments. Their 
loyalty is vital to the empire. It has 
been indicated from reliable sources 
that they are aligned with the Bald- 
win point of view in respect to the 
King’s marriage to Mrs. Simpson, 
thus making more serious the crisis 
in London. 

But the matter is not settled yet. 

x * * 


A BDICATION?—It is reliably re- 
“" ported that King Edward has 
not yet promised his ministers that 


choice in deference to their wishes. 

If not, two possibilities loom. 
Either the government will try to 
force the King to abdicate in favor 


| of his younger brother, the Duke of 
York. Or Baldwin and his ministers | 


week. When church dignitaries and | 


the hitherto reticent British papers 
began making open references to the 


friendship between the monarch and | 
Churchill, former Chancellor of the 


the twice-divorced American woman, 
and Lloyd’s began boosting its in- 
surance rates against postponement 
of the Coronation while bonds fell 
on the exchange, the government 
decided to bring the matter into 
the open. 


x * * 
GOVERNMENT AGAINST MAR- 
RIAGE.—Not in recent years 


has there been such a fluttering of 
the dove-cotes of official London. 
The Ministers, backed by the 
Church of England, who make it 
their duty to see that the monarchy 
adheres to the niche which history 
has carved for it, conferred long and 


often. Conservative Prime Minister | 
Stanley Baldwin wore a path be- | 


tween No. 10 Downing Street and 
Buckingham Palace. 

On December 4 the matter came 
officially before the House of Com- 
mons. Stiffy the Prime Minister 
announced: 

“There is no such thing as what 
is called a morganatic marriage 
known in our law.” 


King Edward retired to his Fort | : 
| hungry aggressive 


Belvedere retreat. Mrs. Simpson de- 
parted incognito for the Continent. 


Commons recessed, and the Cabinet | 


adjourned until December 7, Bald- 
win deciding to stay in London for 
the week-end. 

Of no small consequence to His 
Majesty’s Ministers is the attitude 


will resign. In line with the latter 
eventuality is the report that labor 
leaders have agreed not to form a, 


cabinet, thus forcing the abdica- 
tion issue. 
On the other hand, Winston 


Exchequer, and First Lord of the 
Admiralty during the World War, 
is indicating a definite sympathy for 
the Monarch’s views. It is possible, 
therefore, that he might be asked to 


| in the crisis. 





form a government should the pres- 
ent one resign. 

Meanwhile, popular demonstra- 
tions for the King and against the 
stand of his ministers have been 
developing in London. 

There are observers who read more 
than what appears on the surface 
They point to the fact 
that liberal Edward has never been 
particularly fond of the conserva- 
tive Baldwin. Moreover, when the 
King recently visited the destitute 


| areas of South Wales there were in- 
he will give up the woman of his | 


dications in*some conservative quar- 
ters that the crown was touching on 
political, controversial matters. In 
addition, these observers point out 
that there is a strong feeling in the 
aristocracy of London against the 
possibility of having a queen of less 
than high British social standing. 


x * 
FOREIGN AID TO SPAIN.—If the 
“Affaire Simpson” tended to 


overshadow news of the increasing 
international complications of the 
Spanish situation during the week, it 
could not alter the facts. 

The siege of Madrid closed its first 


month with heavy bombardment of | 


the capital by the rebels, and re- 
ports of victories on both sides. 


But word had reached the British 
Foreign Office that at least 25,000 
foreigners are fighting on one side 
or the other in the revolution. Nearly 
5,000 Germans were reported to have 
gone to Seville to join the rebels, 
while several thousand French vol- 
unteers were said to be aiding the 
loyalists. 

On Dec. 4, it was reported that a 
rebel gunboat had halted a Soviet 
steamer four miles from Gibraltar 
and was hauling it as a prize of war 
to Spanish Morocco. 

Gloomily, Foreign Secretary Eden 
told the Commons on Dec. 1 that 
“this is the first example in recent 


history of the danger of a civil war , 


in Europe becoming a general war.” 

Significantly he warned that “it 
might prove necessary at some stage 
in this conflict to grant belligerent 
rights.” 

Parliament rushed through a law 
to prohibit British subjects from 
Shipping war materials to Spain 
from any port in the world. 

x * * 
[ FAGUE COUNCIL TO MEET.—In 
a gesture of interest toward 
keeping the Spanish civil war local- 


ized, the moribund non-intervention | 


committee of 27 nations met in Lon- 
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LATIN America has watched 

the metamorphosis of Uncle 
Sam during the past 113 years 
from “policeman,” to “big 
brother,” to “good neighbor.” 
It can be traced through the 
various interpretations of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


President Roosevelt indicated his 
intention of according the status of 
equals or neighbors to all the Amer- 
ican states in respect to the Doc- 
trine when he declared on Dec. 1 at 
Buenos Aires that war-mad, land- 
nations would 
find them consulting together for 
their mutual safety. 


Another Chief Executive some 
years ago suggested that the states 
of America unite “in guaranteeing 
to each other absolutely political in- 
dependence and territorial integ- 


rity.” But the time was not ripe in 
1916, either in Latin America or 
world affairs for such a proposal as 
this of President Wilson. So the 


| United States continued in its “big 





brother” role, deciding what was 
best for the younger members of the 
American family of nations. 


UNCLE SAM AS “POLICEMAN” 

To begin with, the doctrine con- 
veyed the police idea to the world. 

In 1821 the Czar issued a ukase 
claiming for Russia the Pacific coast 
to the 5lst degree and taking éx- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Bering 
Sea and north Pacific. 

In 1822 the three powers of the 
Holy Alliance—Russia, Austria and 
Prussia—declared that representa- 
tive government was not compatible 
with monarchical principles. They 
agreed to wipe it out of Europe and 
prevent its development in countries 
where it was yet unknown. Great 
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From Police Officer to Good Neighbor: 
Uncle Sam's Changing Role in the Americas 


+ 


Britain refused to join in this cru- 
sade, which was determined in part 
to help Ferdinand retrieve his pos- 
sessions in the New World, because 
of the effect it might have on the 
growing British trade with the new 
South American states. 

The London Government, there- 
fore, approached Washington on the 
possibility of some joint diplomatic 
action against European interven- 
tion in America. President Monroe 
consulted his advisers and found 
Jefferson, Madison, Calhoun and 
Rush—all except John Quincy Ad- 
ams—favoring such a joint declara- 
tion. 

Adams’ views finally prevailed, 
however, it being decided that since 
the South American countries were 
free and independent they and not 
the United States and Great Britain 
had the right to dispose of their 
condition, 


ANSWER TO CZAR’S UKASE 

On Dec. 2, 1823, President Monroe 
in his message to Congress dealt 
with the threat of European inter- 
vention. 


He answered the Czar’s ukase 
with the declaration that “the 
American continents, by the free 


and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintain, 
are henceforth not to be consid- 
ered as subjects for future coloni- 
zation by any European powers.” 

He answered the Holy Alliance 
crusade with the assertion that 
“the political system of the allied 
powers is essentially different . . . 
from that of America. . . . We shall 
consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to our peace and safety.” 

At first, this doctrine was held to 
be a bulwark constructed around 
the infant republics to the south by 
the strong protector in the north. 

In the years that followed, the 
original Monroe concept was fre- 
quently broadened by Presidents to 
cover new conditions which arose, 
an expansion more than once called 
forth by “American interest and 
American power.” It came to be 
viewed as not only aimed at Eu- 
rope but at the conduct of the Latin 
American nations as well. 

Such steps as the Theodore Roose- 
velt action in regard to Colombia 
and Panama, and the passage of the 
Platt Amendment permitting inter- 
vention in Cuba further increased 
Latin America’s fears of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in the hands of the 
United States. 


‘GOOD NEIGHBOR’ STAGE 

In this atmosphere of suspicion 
President Wilson made his sugges- 
tion of friendly policy. Moreover, 
he had been forced to intervention 
in Haiti. In addition, there was too 
much concern over European af- 
fairs for new gestures of Pan Amer- 
ican friendship to be considered 
seriously. Moreover, it was the same 
year that President Wilson ordered 
troops into Mexico. 

President Roosevelt’s interpreta- 
tion of the Doctrine comes at a time 
when constructive efforts have been 
made to demonstrate a “good neigh- 
bor” intention toward Latin Amer- 
ica. The marines have been with- 
drawn from Nicaragua and Haiti, 
the Platt Amendment has been ab- 
rogated, a new treaty has been con- 
cluded with Panama and reciprocal 
trade agreements have been signed 
with eight of the republics. 


don again during the week. A sub- 
committee was named to consider a 
way to investigate the foreign aid 
of men and war materials going in- 
to the Iberian Peninsula. 
Meanwhile, it was decided that the 
League of Nations Council should 
meet on Dec. 10 to consider the Va- 


lencia Government’s request for ac- | 


tion on German and Italian inter- 
vention in behalf of the repels. 
Rome let it be known that it had 
no intention of being represented at 
the session. 

Innocuously enougn, the agenda 
calls for a committee of jurists to 
study the problems of international 


Spain’s; a mandate to the London 
non-intervention committee to con- 
tinue its efforts toward preventing 
foreign aid from reaching Spain; 
an offer of League aid in recon- 
structing Spain. 
x * * 

THE ALLIANCES. — Outside of 

Spain the nations continued tak- 
ing sides. 

On Dec. 4 in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Foreign Minister 
Delbos announced that “all the 
forces of France, on land, on sea 
and in the air, will spontaneously 
and immediately be employed for 
the defense of Great Britain against 
any unprovoked aggression.” He 
said the same offer held good for 
Belgium as well. 

This was France’s return cour- 
tesy to Foreign Secretary Eden’s re- 
cent declaration that Great Britain 





would come to the aid of France 
should it be attacked. 

On the same day, the navy su- 
perior council met in extraordinary 
Session to speed an emergency build- 
ing program calling for five 35,000- 
ton battleships and ten 8,000-ton 
cruisers to cost $150,000,000. 

The Belgian Senate completed 
parliamentary action on the com- 
pulsory military service bill. 


Meanwhile, the rumored “under- | 
Standing” between Italy and Japan | 


became a fact. The Tokyo govern- 
ment on Dec. 2, following in the 
footsteps of Germany, recognized 
the conquest of Ethiopia. 


xk 
JOTES. — The Japanese landed 
marines at Tsingtao, China, 


during the week “to protect Japa- 


| nese lives and property,” as a result 
| of the strike of Chinese workers in 


law arising out of civil wars such as | Japanese-owned textile mills, 


| Meanwhile, Japanese Ambassador 


Kawagoe who came to Nanking sev- 
eral months ago with demands for 
China to atone for certain acts of 
violence on Chinese soil against 
Japanese nationals has left the cap- 
ital and the negotiations. This 
break between the Chinese and 
Japanese mediators caused thirty- 
day war risk rates quoted at Shang- 
hai to jump from .3 per cent to 2:per 


| cent in two days. 


From Suiyuan Province in the 


| northeast came reports to Peiping 
that for the second time the attack- 


ing Mongol and Manchukuoan forces 
have been turned back by the Chi- 
nese at Pailingmiao. 

The United States and Costa Rica 
Signed a reciprocal trade agreement 
on Nov. 30, the fifteenth in the 
State Department’s program, 

French Foreign Minister Delbos 


and American Ambassador Bullitt 
informally discussed the war debt 
Situation during the week. Neville 


the Exchequer, indicated 
government was not ready to take 
up the war debt question with the 
United States 


The French Chamber of Deputies 


| On Dec. 1 passed the “press purifi-e 


cation” law forbidding the govern- 
ment to distribute secret funds to 
at 


newspapers or newspaper men, 
the same time forbidding news- 
papers and newspaper men from 


| accepting funds from foreign gove 


Chamberlain, British Chancellor of 
that his 
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five fine buildings of the Terminal 
development, and the Union Terminal 
itself. Convenience is only one of the 
many advantages Hotel Cleveland 
offers. Rooms are luxuriantly com- 
fortable. Meals are famous. Everyone 
from bellboy to manager tries to 
prove we're glad to have you with us. 








Rooms from $2.50 for one, 
$4 for two 
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Avoip disappointment—enjoy your trip 
more fully—by making your holiday travel 
Christmas will roll around all 
too quickly—don’t be caught unprepared! 
While you still have time, investigate the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines. 
schedules, no dirt or cinders, genuine air- 
conditioning, running smoothness, exemp- 
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The Finest Fleet of Air Conditioned Trains in the World! 
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have a truly grand trip. .. 
Like a Kitten and Arrive Fresh as a Daisy! 





avel Shopping EARLY! 
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lary service, tasty food at reasonable prices 
and latest equipment, you'll find this rail- 
road offers the finest fleet of trains in the 
world. ... The George Washington, The 
Sportsman, and The F. F. V. Take your 
choice—and you can rest assured that you'll 


- you'll Sleep 


* THE F. F.V. 
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Want to Save on 
Your Christmas Trip? 
Here’s the economical way 
to travel between East and 
West! Imperial Salon cars, 
Chesapeake and Ohio’s idea 
of what a day coach should 
be, provide such extras as free 
individual revolving chairs, 
modern white porcelain wash- 
rooms, and a host of other 
luxuries—all at the new low 
fare of only 2 cents a mile. 
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HOW TO MAKE USE OF THE 
GOVERNMENTS SERVICES 











Repairs to the Home: 
How Owner Is Aided! 


Hew may the home owner get 
Government aid in moderniz- 
ing his heating plant or other home 


equipment or in repairing or reno- | 
| tions or additions to his property. 


vating his home? 

Any property owner whose in- 
come will allow him to repay the 
loan conveniently in a reasonable 
period can get a loan up to $2,000 
under the modernization credit plan 
of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. 

The home owner desiring such a 
loan should make application to his 
local bank, building and loan asso- 
ciation or other financial institution 
which has been approved by the 
FHA. If he prefers he can make his 
arrangements for a loan through 
the contractor whom he employs or 
through the dealer from whom he 
buys his materials. 

The money is not loaned by the 
Government. It is loaned by private 
financial institutions but the Gov- 


ernment insures these institutions | 


against losses incurred on such loans 
provided the total losses of an in- 
sured institution do not exceed 10 
per cent of the aggregate net 
amount advanced by it. Losses 
above this amount are borne by the 
lender. 

FHA points out that the insurance 
plan enables private institutions to 
lend larger amounts at lower rates 
and for longer periods than would 
otherwise be possible. 

Maximum interest rates on mod- 
ernization loans are outlined by the 
FHA as one of the conditions for 
insurance. FHA provides: 

“A note will be eligible for insur- 
ance if the total payment to be made 
by the borrower for interest, dis- 
count, and fees of all kinds in con- 
nection with the transaction is not 


in excess of an amount equivalent to | 


$5 discount per $100 of the original 
face amount of a one-year note to 
be paid in equal monthly install- 
ments calculated from the date of 
the note.” 


This is the maximum charge; in- 


stitutions may lend money at lower 
| large collection of furniture so it 
| does not place emphasis on gather- 


rates if they choose. 

Usually, on property improvement 
loans up to $2,000 a mortgage or 
other security is not required by the 
lenders. 

Loans may be made for any pe- 
riod up to five years. Agencies may 
make loans for longer periods but 


| late payment. 
| charge interest on overdue payments 
| atarate not to exceed the maximum | 











EMPIRE OF SUNSHINE 
/F_ YOU TRAVEL ON 
FAST TRAINS 


From WASHINGTON DAILY 


* + Golden Jubilee Season. 

Florida Special Golden Jubiles Season. 
chestra — Dancing — Games — Hostess. 2314 hours 
Washington to Miami. (Eff. Jan. 2) 


Gulf Coast Limited Sr--righ«-ovr 


oston, 


New York to principal Florida resorts. (Eff. Dee. 10) 
*The Miamian 'One-night-out. To Miami 


and Florida East coast resorts. (Eff. Dee. 10) 
; ony ‘ 
*Havana Special 7° +!'Florids. Hevana 
i Te All Mid-South 
Palmetto Limited 7° 4'1 Mid- 
The “Evergladvs” Ne~. fst Non-stop 


Train with early morn- 
ing arrivals at Miami, Tampa, Sarasota and St. 
Petersburg. Lv. WASHINGTON 9 a.m. (E@. Dec. 10) 
®Over F.E.C. Ry. Jacksonville to East Coast points. 
A Clean Rideona Double Track Rock-Ballasted Rail- 
road ; Protected by Automatic Signals and Train Control 


SHIP YOUR AUTO—4¢ per mile—For 
Conditions ask Your Ticket Agent 


GEO. P. JAMES, Genera! Passenger Agent 


735 15th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Telephone National 7835 


ATLANTIC COAST LINt 


THE STANDARD RAILAOAD OF THE SOUTH 




















A RICH tradition of ele- 
gance and gentility, carried 
to perfection in every detail 
of its modern appointments, 
makes the Gotham the pre- 
ferred New York home of 
discriminating travellers. All 
the city’s attractions are con- 
veniently nearby when you 
stay at this famous hostelry. 
Rates from $4. 


Che ( é Max A. Heering, Res. Mgr. 


FIFTH AVE. at S5Sth ST.. NEW YORK 














they are covered by the Govern- 


ment insurance for only the first | 


five years. 

Can the loan be used for any 
other purpose than modernization 
or repair? 

No. The borrower must spend 
the money solely for repairs, altera- 


Can a loan be made for a prop- 


erty that is already mortgaged? 


the 
that 


Yes. It is optional with 
lender whether he requires 
payments 
taxes be up-to-date. 

Loans may be paid in advance of 


the date when they are due and a | 


| reasonable rebate will be allowed if | “™~ * 
district, 


the charges for the loan have been 
collected in advance. 
In cases where a payment is more 


| than 15 days late a lender may col- 
| lect a charge to cover his extra 


costs, but not to exceed 5 cents for 


| each dollar on the payment that is 


late, or more than $5 for any one 
Also the lender may 


legal rate permitted in the State. 





‘Advice Available 
On Objects of Art 


HERE may information about 
objects of art be obtained? 
A citizen who has heirlooms or 


| other objects of art on which he 


wishes an historical or artistic opin- 
ion may write to the Smithsonian 
Institution, which will endeavor to 
identify historical objects submit- 
ted to it and rate their genuine- 
ness, rarity and other qualities 
which might make them of value. 
When it can not furnish the infor- 


} mation an inquirer will be referred 


to other sources. 

In most instances it is advisable 
to send the object to the Smithson- 
ian for examination. 


photographs should be sent. 
Can the Smithsonian supply in- 


| formation concerning antique fur- 


niture? 
The Institution does not have a 


ing information on this subject. 
Most such requests are referred to 
other museums which have larger 
furniture collections. 

Collectors of pottery, chinaware, 
hardware, and other such objects 
often can obtain information from 
the Smithsonian. For on its histori- 
cal division staff are experts in 
various fields who can supply data 
on colonial chinaware and pottery, 
Indian pottery and on chinaware of 
foreign manufacture. 

Questions about the authenticity 
of colonial hardware, utensils of 
colonial manufacture and other ob- 
jects of that nature will be an- 
swered whenever possible. 

What information can be supplied 
regarding paintings? 

Often the Institution can furnish 


helpful information in determining 


authenticity of paintings or the pe- 
riod in which old prints were made. 

For example, this type of infor- 
mation may be requested: Can the 
age and value of a painting on a 
panel of wood be determined? Is it 
possible to ascertain whether the 
painting is that of an important 


artist? 





Thrift Institutions; 


How to Organize 
OW can citizens of communi- 
ties in which there is a short- 
age of home-financing institutions 
obtain Federal assistance in organ- 
izing such an agency? 

Such assistance may be obtained 
if the group interested can meet the 
qualifications of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board for setting up a 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion. 

A Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation is a local mutual thrift in- 
stitution under private manage- 
ment, chartered by the Federal 


| Home Loan Bank Board. Each asso- 
| ciation operates under rules gov- 
erning its loaning policy, insurance | 


‘Questions & Answers 
| M4Y telephone companies, insur- 


of savings, investment safeguards 
and repurchase privileges laid down 
by the Federal Government. 

The main purpose in chartering 
such associations, it is explained, is 
to develop local sources of savings 
so that no locality will have to de- 
pend largely on outside capital to 
finance the home-loan needs of its 
citizens. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank 
offers its assistance in setting up 
such associations only in commu- 
nities where there are no local sav- 
ings and home-financing facilities 
available or where the institutions 
already in existence cannot ade- 
quately serve the savings or home- 
financing needs. 


To provide aid in the organization 


on the mortgage and 








Where this 1s | 


impossible, a good description or | 
| Loan 


| D.C. 











| arate establishments 
| have to. file separate record forms 


of new associations the United 


States Treasury is empowered to 
| Subscribe to the preferred shares and 


fully-paid income shares up to an 


, amount not to exceed $3 for each 


dollar paid in by private share- 
holders. 


Purchase of such shares by the 


| Federal Government does not make 


the Government a creditor of the 
association; it simply means that 
the Government becomes a share- 
holder, entitled to receive dividends 


| at the rate paid to other subscribers. 
Another advantage offered an as- | 
| sociation by the Government is that 


the charter makes it a member of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of its 


shares. Sufficient collateral must be 
put up. 
Can 


Savings and Loan Associations? 
Such an agency can get a charter 

as a Federal institution if it meets 

the requirements of the Federal 


Home Loan Bank Board. The Board | 


points out that there is no desire to 
compete with the present State- 
chartered institutions, but the con- 


versi is r n commu- | cach 
ecston tc socommended tm ¢ | and report the fact within 15 days | 


nities where the investment and 


home-financing needs of the public | 
| would be better served by Federal 
| Savings and Loan Associations. 


Minimum subscribed capital of a 


| Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 


tion is based upon the population 
of the place where it is located, 
ranging from $25,000 in places of 
less than 10,000 population to $75,- 
000 in cities of 100,000 or more. 
Persons desiring to organize a 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, or to convert an existing State- 
chartered home-financing institu- 


| tion, should address their applica- 


tions to the Federal Savings and 
Loan Division of the Federal Home 
Bank Board, Washington, 





Patent Protection: 
Devices That Qualify 


HAT sort of devices may be. 
patented? 

No patent is granted upon a mere 
idea or suggestion. Patents are not 
granted for useless devices, for 
printed matter in itself, for methods 
of doing business, for improvements 
in devices which are the result of 


| mere mechanical skill, nor for ma- 


chines which will not operate, par- 


| ticularly for alleged perpetual mo- 


tion machines. 

Before filing an application for a 
patent it generally is advisable to 
employ a patent attorney to make 
a Search to discover if a prior patent 
has been granted. If he finds that 
the device is included among the 


| more than two million which have 


been patented the cost of filing the 
application will be saved. 


Can a patent be obtained for a 


| medicine? 


In most cases a patent cannot be 
obtained for a medicine. A medical 
compound to be patentable must be 
something more than a physician’s 
prescription. Invention as well as 
novelty must be shown. 


Can a patent be obtained for a 
new variety of plant? 

Such a patent can be obtained if 
the new variety has been sexually 
reproduced and has not been intro- 
duced to the public for more than 
two years prior to the application. 


Are patents granted to the in- 
ventors of designs? 

A design patent may be granted to 
any person who has invented any 
new, original and ornamental design 
for an article of manufacture, for 
the term of 3% years, or for seven 
years, or for fourteen years, as the 
applicant may elect, upon payment 
of the fee required by law and an 
examination as to the novelty of the 


| design. 





Social Security Act: 


ance companies, chain stores 
and other large business concerns 
handle their entire Social Security 
procedure through their home of- 
fices? 

If an employer has more than one 
establishment a separate applica- 
tion must be filed for each one. A 
company with three retail stores, a 
manufacturing plant and a branch 
office, all located in different cities, 
would be rated as having five sep- 
and would 


for each establishment. 


However, the company would re- 


ceive only one account number and 








: | curity Act. 
with access to advances | 


from the bank up to 12 times the | 
| amount of its stock subscription as 
| a member, but not to exceed 35 per 
| cent of the amount paid in on its 


existing home - financing | 
| agencies be converted into Federal 


the tax would be paid through the 
main office. 
Do partners have to pay a tax on 


their salaries under the Social Se- 


curity Act? 


Partners are excluded, as are the | 
self-employed, as for example, the | 


owner of a small grocery store, and 


lawyers or doctors who have their | 
Officers of corporations | 


own offices. 
are classified as employes. 

Is there any way in which em- 
ployes may waive benefits to old- 


age annuities and thus escape pay- | 


ment of the pay roll tax? 


No provision is made in the Act | 


to permit either employers or em- 
ployes to voluntarily waive benefits 
or refuse to pay the tax. 

In cases where employment in a 
firm—such as a small store—is con- 
fined to one family is it necessary 
for the firm to pay taxes under the 
Act? 

Family employment is 


ment provisions of the Social Se- 
In cases where the em- 
ployer-employe relationship exists, 


returns must be filed just as in any | 
| other firm. 


Does an agent, as for example, 
a real estate agent who manages an 
office building for the owners and 
who pays the salaries of the build- 
ing’s employes out of his fees, have 
to pay the old age pensions tax or 
are the owners liable? 


The owners of the building and | 


not the agent, are the employers 
and must pay the tax. 

What must an employer do when 
an employe reaches the age of 65 
or dies? 

The employer must file a return 


under the present regulations. 

Are employes who continue work- 
ing after reaching the age of 65 
penalized thereby? 

No penalty is imposed but benefits 


for such employes are postponed un- | 
| the plants and resumption of opera- 


| tion. 


til they give up their jobs. 

Does an employer have to report 
earnings of part-time employes on 
the same basis as those of employes 
who work full time? 


Yes, part-time employes are sub- | 


ject in most cases to the same regu- 
lations as full-time employes. 


ited States News 


not ex- | 
| cepted under the old-age retire- 


| of the Chrysler Corporation. 
| reason is that the steel company 
| supplies the car frames for the 


| automobile strike. 








LABOR: THE STRATEGY OF STRIKES 


IN THE “BOTTLE-NECKS" OF INDUSTRY 


FIVE strikes in mass produc- 

tion industries last week il- 
lustrate the close-knit strategy 
of that aggressive branch of 
organized labor which is known 
as the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. 


As leaders in the movement see it, 
such concerted action is necessary 
to match the organization of indus- 


| try—an organization which is made 


possible by corporations linked 
through bank affiliations, stock 
ownership, interlocking directorates 
and personal relations. 

While demands by strikers in in- 
dividual cases differ, they all in- 
volve increased wages and, of more 
importance for the future, bargain- 
ing agreements with unions. 

A strike in the plants of the Mid- 
land Steel Company at Detroit was 
much more than a steel strike. It 


was really an automobile strike. In | 


the first place, the union seeking 
an agreement for the workers was 
the United Automobile Workers of 
America. In the second place, in- 
terruption of work caused a ces- 
sation of work in several factories 
The 


automobile assembly lines. The 
strike ended with a partial victory 
for the workers. 


the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany at Pittsburgh was much more 
than a glass strike. It also was an 
Automobile un- 
ion members volunteered to do 
picket duty to prevent opening of 


A TRANSFERRED ORDER 
Then when a rumor arose that a 
four million dollar order for auto- 


mobile glass would be transferred to | 


another glass manufacturing com- 


| pany, a strike was called there. This 


| Ottawa, Ill. 


| John L. Lewis, 





involved the Libby-Owens plant at | 


Another strike involving the auto- 


| mobile union was one called in the 
| plant of the J. I. Case Manufacturing 


Company in Racine, Wis. Its re- 


| lation to the auto industry is chiefly | 
through manufacture of farm trac- 


tors. 

The automobile union is associated 
with the glass and steel unions 
through the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, in which other | 
prominent members are the United 
Mine Workers and the United Tex- 
tile Workers. 

The Textile Workers were involved 
in two strikes, one with the Berk- 
hire Knitting Mills in Reading, Pa., 
and the other with the Celanese Cor- 


poration at Cumberland, Md. Before | 


the settlement of the latter by a 
compromise wage increase with 
the union, the United Mine Workers 


| had declared their support of the 


textile strikers. 


INTERRELATION OF STRIKES 
The interrelation of these striking 


| unions illustrates the mode of oper- 


ation of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, whose leader, 
had charged the 
American Federation with inaction 
in attempting to organize the mass 
production industries. 

Two characteristics appear on the 
surface of this strategy. One is that 
the unions cooperate closely. The 
other is that the strikes tend to be 


i is | called in “bottle necks” of the indus- 
Similarly a strike in the plants of | 


trial process, causing shutdowns 
that frequently involve many times 


| the number of workers in the strik- 


ing plants. 

Meanwhile in the steel industry, 
the organizing committee for the 
CIO moved to enlist the aid of the 
National Labor Relations Board. The 
committee’s aim is to alter the 
character of the Employe Repre- 
sentation Plan so as to make of it 
an independent union. 

Charges of unfair labor practices 
were filed with the Board against 
the United States Steel Corporation 


| Wage agreement. 


| answer them. 





and its subsidiary, the Carnegie-Illi- 


| nois Steel Corporation. 


“UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES” 


The charges alleged: 

1.—Interference with the right of 
workers to join labor organizations 
of their own choice. 

2.—Dominating, and interfering 
with, the formation and administra- 
tion of the Employe Representation 
Plan (company union) in the Car- 
negie-Illinois plants. 

3.—Coercing employe representa- 
tives to sign a proposed wage agree- 
ment without benefit of collective 
bargaining and in violation of the 


| provisions of the constitution of the 
plan. 


This last charge refers to the con- 
troversy over linking the recent 10 
per cent wage increase with the 
cost of living index. Company un- 
ions had been asked to sign an 


| agreement recognizing this method 
| Of adjusting wages. 
| of one company union, acting on ad- 
| Vice of the steel organizing commit- 


The chairman 


tee and the CIO, asked the Secre- 
tary of Labor whether the company 
union had the authority to sign any 
The Secretary re- 
plied that she could find no such 


| authority in the constitution of that 
| body. 


The next step in the action be- 


| fore the Labor Board is an investi- 


gation by the Board. If its investi- 
gators find a ground for charges, 
the companies would be called to 
If these answers are 
found insufficient, a cease and de- 
sist order would be issued. 

The companies would then have 
the option of obeying the order or 
of waiting for the Board to get a 
court order from the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. At that point a contest 
of the Board’s authority might take 
place. Similar cases are now be- 
fore the Supreme Court, so that the 
indicated course would be to await 
the outcome of those cases before 
action is decided on. 

JoHN W. TAYLor. 




















JUST ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR WHY 





The model illustrated is the 


Buick Speciat 4¢-door sedan, $845 list 
at Flint, Michigan. Fenderwells extra. 


OU don’t have to go far afield for first-hand tes- 
timony on the marvelous goodness of the new 


1937 Buicks. 


Right here at home—among your friends and neighbors 
—are folks who can tell you plenty about this hand- 
some traveler—and what makes it great! 


Want a frank appraisal of Buick’s flash-action oil- 
hushed valve-in-head straight-eight engineP Ask any 


Buick owner. 


Want to know what 


Buick’s Aerobat carburetor 


means — about Buick’s double-end stabilization — 
about the soft straight-line certainty of Buick’s tiptoe 
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Just listen to the voice of happy experience! 


You'll run into a brand of enthusiasm among Buick 
owners that makes a salesman’s talk sound lukewarm, 
but don’t let that sweep you off your feet. 


Just drop in and we’ll show you the cold facts behind 
the warm fervor — how, in spite of extra big- 
ness, extra power, extra beauty, extra performance, 
this year’s Buicks — listing at $765 and up at Flint— 
are the easiest to buy in all Buick history. 


YOUR MONEY GOES FARTHER IN A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 





GEERT WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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+ A CALL TO AMERICAN REPUBLICS TO UNITE AGAINST WAR + 


President Roosevelt Asks the New World to Join in a Common Front Against the Perils 
Of Aggression—An Expansion of the Monroe Doctrine 


Following is the full text of 
the address delivered by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt before the 
Inter - American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace 
at Buenos Aires on Dec. | and 
made public by the State De- 
partment in Washington: 


MEMBERS of the American family of 
nations: 

On the happy occasion of the conven- 
ing of this conference I address you thus, 
because members of a family need no 
introduction or formalities when, in 
pursuance of excellent custom, they 
meet together for their common good. 

As a family we appreciate the hospi- 
tality of our host, President Justo, and 
the government and people of Argen- 
tina; and all of us are happy that to our 
friend Dr. Saavedra Lamas has come the 
well deserved award of the Nobel Prize 
for great service in the cause of world 
peace. 

Three years ago the American family 
met in nearby Montevideo, the great 
capital of the republic of Uruguay. They 
were dark days. A shattering depres- 
sion, unparalleled in its intensity, held 
us together with the rest of the world in 
its grasp. And on our own continent a 
tragic war was raging between two of 
our sister republics. 

Yet, at that conference there was 
born, not only hope for our common 
future, but a greater measure of mutual 
trust between the American democracies 
than had ever existed before. In this 
Western Hemisphere the night of fear 
has been dispelled. Many of the intol- 
erable burdens of economic depression 
have been lightened and, due in'no small 
part to our common efforts, every nation 
of this hemisphere is today at peace with 
its neighbors. 


THE BLESSINGS OF PEACE 

This is no conference to form alli- 
ances, to divide the spoils of war, to par- 
tition countries, to deal with human be- 
ings as though they were the pawns in 
a game of chance. Our purpose, under 
happy auspices, is to assure the contin- 
uance of the blessing of peace. 

Three years ago, recognizing that a 
crisis was being thrust upon the New 
World, with splendid unanimity our 
twenty-one republics set an example to 
the whole world by proclaiming a new 
spirit, a new day in their affairs of this 
hemisphere. 

While the succeeding period has justi- 
tied in full measure all that was said and 
done at Montevideo, it has unfortunately 
emphasized the seriousness of the 
threat of peace among other nations. 

l:vents elsewhere have served only to 
strengthen our horror of war and all 
that war means. The men, women and 
children of the Americas, know that 
wartare in this day and age means more 
than the mere clash of armies: they see 
the destruction of cities and of farms— 
they foresee that children and grand- 
children, if they survive, will stagger for 
long years not only under the burden of 
poverty, but also amid the threat of 
broken society and the destruction of 
constitutional government. 

I am profoundly convinced that the 
plain people everywhere in the civilized 
world today—not only here in America 
but everywhere else—wish to live in 
peace one with another. And still lead- 
ers and governments resort to war. 
Truly, if the genius of mankind that has 
invented the weapons of death cannot 
discover the means of preserving peace, 
civilization as we know it lives in an 
evil day. 

NO DEFEATIST ATTITUDE 

But we cannot now, especially in view 
of our common purpose, accept any de- 
featist attitude. We have learned by 
hard experience that peace is not to be 
had for the mere asking; that peace, like 
other great privileges, can be obtained 
only by hard and consistent effort. We 
are here to dedicate ourselves and our 
countries to that work. 

You who assemble today carry with 
you in your deliberations the hopes of 
millions of human beings in other less 
fortunate lands. Beyond the ocean we 
see continents rent asunder by old 
hatreds and new fanaticism. We hear 
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* the demand that injustice and inequality 
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be corrected by resorting to the sword 
and not by resorting to reason and 
peaceful justice. We hear the cry that 
new markets can be achieved only 
through conquest. We read that the 
sanctity of treaties between nations is 
disregarded. 


HELP FOR THE OLD WORLD 

We know, too, that vast armaments 
are rising on every side and that the 
work of creating them, employs men 
and women by the millions. It is nat- 
ural, however, for us to conclude that 
such employment is false employment, 
that it builds no permanent structures 
and creates no consumers goods for the 
maintenance of a lasting prosperity. We 
know that nations guilty of these follies 
inevitably face the day either when their 
weapons of destruction must be used 
against their neighbors or when an un- 
sound economy like a house of cards 
will fall apart. 

In either case, even though the Amer- 
icas become involved in no war, we must 
suffer too. The madness of a great war 
in other parts of the world would affect 
us and threaten our good in a hundred 
ways. And the economic collapse of 
any nation or nations must of necessity 
harm our own prosperity. 

Can we, the Republics of the New 
World, help the Old World to avert the 
catastrophe which impends? Yes, I am 
confident that we can. 


PREVENTION OF WAR 

First, it is our duty by every honorable 
means to prevent any future war among 
ourselves. This can best be done 
through the strengthening of the proc- 
esses of constitutional democratic gov- 
ernment—to make these processes con- 
form to the modern need for unity and 
efficiency and, at the same time, pre- 
serve the individual liberties of our citi- 
zens. By so doing, the people of our 
nations, unlike the people of many na- 
tions who live under other forms of gov- 
ernment, can and will insist on their in- 
tention to live in peace. Thus will dem- 
ocratic government be justified through- 
out the world. 








In the determination to live at peace ¢ loudly that they require war as an in- f but already on the way to peaceful ad- 


among ourselves we in the Americas 
make it at the same time clear that we 
stand shoulder to shoulder in our final 
determination that others who, driven 
by war madness or land hunger might 
seek to commit acts of aggression 
against us, will find a hemisphere wholly 
prepared to consult together for our 
mutual safety and our mutual good. I[ 
repeat what I said in speaking betore 
the Congress and the Supreme Court of 
Brazil. ‘Each one of us has learned the 
glories of independence. Let each one 
of us learn the glories of interdepend- 
ence.” 

Secondly, and in addition to the per- 
fecting of the mechanism of peace, we 
can strive even more strongly than in 
the past to prevent the creation of those 
conditions which give rise to war. 

Lack of social or political justice 
within the borders of any nation is al- 
ways cause for concern, Through dem- 
ocratic processes we can strive to 
achieve for the Americas the highest 
possible standard of ling conditions for 
all our people. Men and women blessed 
with political freedom, willing to work 
and able to find work, rich enough to 
maintain their families and to educate 
their children, contented with their lot 
in life and on terms of friendship with 
their neighbors, will defend themselves 
to the utmost but will never consent to 
take up arms for a war of conquest. 


FFECTS OF TRADE BARRIERS 

Interwoven with these problems is 
the further self-evident fact that the wel- 
fare and prosperity of each of our na- 
tions depends in large part on the bene- 
fits derived from commerce among 
themselves and with other nations, for 
our present civilization rests on the basis 
of an international exchange of com- 
modities. 


Every nation of the world has felt the . 


evil effects of recent efforts to erect trade 
barriers of every known kind. Every 
individual citizen has suffered from 
them. It is no accident that the nations 
which have carried this process fur- 
therest are those which proclaim most 








strument of their policy. 

It is no accident that attempts to be 
self-sufficient have led to falling stand- 
ards for their people and to ever-increas- 
ing loss of the democratic ideals in a 
mad race to pile armament on arma- 
ment. 

It is no accident that because of these 
suicidal policies and the suffering at- 
tending them, many of their people have 
come unfortunately to believe with de- 
spair that the price of war seems less 
than the price of peace. 

This state of affairs we must refuse 
to accept with every instinct of defense, 
with every exhortation of enthusiastic 
hope, with every use of mind and skill. 

I cannot refrain here from reiterating 
my gratification that in this, as in so 
many other achievements, the American 
Republics have given a salutory exam- 
ple to the world. 


LIBERAL TRADE POLICIES 

The resolution adopted at the inter- 
American Conference at Montevideo 
endorsing the principles of liberal trade 
policies has shown forth like a beacon 
in the storm of economic madness which 
has been sweeping over the entire world 
during these later years. 

Truly, if the principles there embodied 
find still wider applications in your de- 
liberations, it would be a notable contri- 
bution to the cause of peace. For my 
own part I have done all in my power 
to sustain the consistent efforts of my 
Secretary of State in negotiating agree- 
ments for reciprocal trade, and even 
though the individual results may seem 
small, the total of them is significant. 

These policies in recent weeks have 
received the approval of the people of 
the United States, and they have, I am 
sure, the sympathy of the other nations 
here assembled. 


SOME CAUSES OF WAR 
There are many other causes of war— 
among them, long festering feuds, un- 
settled frontiers, territorial rivalries. 
But these sources of danger which 
still exist in the Americas, I am thank- 
ful to say, are not only few in number, 





systems on this side of the Atlantic. 


Doctrine. 
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number of them.” 


neighboring governments, 


1923 on the occasion of the centenary 


“ . . the Monroe Doctrine is not 
a policy of self-defence. . 





FOR decades the Monroe Doctrine was considered by statesmen as 
a direct warning to foreign governments to halt any activities on 
their part which would further extend the power of their political 


Statesmen in the 20th Century have made efforts on separate occa- 
sions to resolve any distrust or fears that might be held by Latin 
American countries because of uncertainty of what the United 
States proposed to do with its implied powers. 

Interesting therefore are the words of four American statesmen, 
all concerned with relations between the Americas in view of the uses 
which might be made of the implied powers contained in the Monroe 


Elihu Root (Secretary of State from 1905 to 1909) stated before 
the International Law Society, April 22, 1914: 
“Since the Monroe Doctrine is a declaration based upon the 
nation’s right of self protection, it cannot be transmuted into a 
joint or common declaration by the American States or any 


PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 
President Wilson in an address 20 years ago before the Second 
Pan-American Scientific Congress, declared in part: 

“If America is to come into her own, into her legitimate own, 
in a world of peace and order, she must establish the foundations 
of amity so that no one will hereafter doubt them. 

“It will be accomplished in the first place by the States of 
America uniting in guaranteeing to each other absolutely po- 
litical independencee and territorial integrity. 

“In the second place, and as a necessary corrollary to that, 
guaranteeing the agreement to settle all pending boundary dis- 
putes as soon as possible and by amicable process; by agreeing 
that all disputes among themselves, should they unhappily arise, 
will be handled by patient, impartial investigation, and settled 
by arbitration; and the agreement necessary to the peace of the 
Americas, that no State on either continent will permit revolu- 
tionary expeditions against another State to be fitted out on its 
territory, and that they will prohibit the exportation of the mu- 
nitions of war for the purpose of supplying revolutionists against 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 

Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes in two addresses in 
of the Monroe Doctrine inter- 
preted the policy. His point of view was as follows: 

a policy of aggression: it is 

. Second, as the policy embodied in the 
Monroe Doctrine is distinctively the policy of the United States, 
the Government of the United States reserves to itself its defini- 


Latin America. 


The Monroe Doctrine And Its Interpretations 


tion, interpretation and application. . 
Monroe Doctrine does not infringe upon the independence and 
sovereignty of other American States.... Fourth, so far as the 
region of the Caribbean Sea is concerned it may be said that if 
we had no Monroe Doctrine we should have to create one... 
Our interest does not lie in controlling foreign peoples; that 
would be a policy of mischief and disaster. Our interest is in hav- 
ing prosperous, peaceful and law-abiding neighbors with whom 
we can cooperate to mutual advantage. 
the Monroe Doctrine does not stand in the way of Pan-American 
cooperation; rather it affords the necessary foundation for that 
cooperation in the independence and security of American States.” 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 1930 
A portion of a “Memorandum on the Monroe Doctrine” prepared 
by J. Reuben Clark, Jr., in 1928 when he served as Under Secretary 
of State, and which in its entirety was submitted by the Uniied States 
Department of State to Congress, and published in 1930 by the 
Government at Washington, follows: 

“It should not be overlooked that the United States declined 
the overtures of Great Britain in 1823 to make a joint declaration 
regarding the principles covered by the Monroe Doctrine. or to 
enter into a conventional arrangement regarding them. 
this Government determined to make the declaration of high 
national policy on its own responsibility and in its own behalf. 

“The Doctrine is thus purely unilateral. 
determines when and if the principles of the Doctrine are vio- 
lated, and when and if violation is threatened. We alone deter- 
mine what measures if any, shall be taken to vindicate the prin- 
ciples of the Doctrine, and we of necessity determine when the 
principles have been vindicated. 

“No other power of the world has any relationship to, or voice 
in, the implementing of the principles which the Doctrine con- 
tains. It is our doctrine, to be by us invoked and sustained, held 
in abeyance, or abandoned as our high international policy or 
vital national interests shall seem to us, and to us alone, to demand. 

“It may, in conclusion, be repeated: The Doctrine states a case 
of the United States vs. Europe, and not of the United States vs. 


“The United States has only been able to give this protection 
against designing European powers because of its known will- 
ingness and determination, if and whenever necessary, to ex- 
pend its treasure and to sacrifice American life to maintain the 
principles of the Doctrine. 

“So far as Latin America is concerned, the Doctrine is now, 
and always has been, not an instrument of violence and oppres- 
sion, but an unbought, freely bestowed,.and wholly effective 
guaranty of their freedom, independence, and territorial integrity 
against the imperialistic designs of Europe.” 
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judication. While the settlement of 
such controversies may necessarily in- 
volve adjustments at home or in our re- 
lations with our neighbors which may 
appear to involve material sacrifice, let 
no man or woman forget that there is 
no profit in war. Sacrifices in the cause 
of peace are infinitesimally small com- 
pared with the holocaust of war. 

Peace comes from the spirit, and must 
be grounded in faith. In seeking peace, 
perhaps we can best begin by proudly 
affirming the faith of the Americas; the 
faith in freedom and its fulfillment 
which has proved a mighty fortress be- 
yond reach of successful attack in half 
the world. 


TRUE SOURCE OF PEACE 


That faith arises from a common hope 
and a common design given us by our 
fathers in differing form, but with a sin- 
gle aim—freedom and security of the 
individual, which has become the 
foundation of our peace. 

If then, by making war in our midst 
impossible, and if within ourselves and 
among ourselves we can give greater 
freedom and iulfillment to the individual 
lives of our citizens, the democratic 
form of representative government will 
have justified the high hopes of the lib- 
erating fathers. Democracy is still the 
hope of the world. 

If we in our generation can continue 
its successful applications in the Amer- 
icas, it will spread and supersede other 
methods by which men are governed 
and which seem to most of us to run 
counter to our ideals of human liberty 
and human progress. 

Three centuries of history sowed the 
seeds which grew into our nations; the 
fourth century saw those nations be- 
come equal and free and brought us toa 
common system of constitutional gov- 
ernment; the fifth century is giving to us 
a common meeting ground of mutual 
help and understanding. Our hemi- 
sphere has at last come of age. We are 
here assembled to show it united to the 
world. We took from our ancestors a 
great dream. We here offer it back as 
a great unified reality. 


CREED OF DEMOCRACY 

Finally, in expressing our faith of the 
Western World, let us affirm: 

That we maintain and defend the 
democratic form of constitutional repre- 
sentative government. 

That through such government we 
can more greatly provide a wider dis- 
tribution of culture, of education, of 
thought and of free expression. 

That through it we can obtain a 
greater security of life for our citizens 
and a more equal opportunity for them 
to prosper. 

That through jt we can best foster 
commerce and the exchange of art and 
science between nations; that through 
it we can avoid the rivalry of armament, 
avert hatred and encourage good will 
and true justice. 

That through it we offer hope for 
peace and a more abundant life to the 
peoples of the whole world. 


“OUR TRUST IN GOD” 

But this faith of the Western World 
will not be complete if we fail to affirm 
our faith in God. In the whole history 
of mankind, far back into the dim 
past before man knew how to record 
thoughts or events, the human race has 
been distinguished from other forms of 
life by the existence—the fact—of re- 
ligion. Periodic attempts to deny God 
have always come and will always come 
to naught. 

In the constitutions and in the prac- 
tice of our nations is the right of free- 
dom of religion. But this ideal, these 
words presuppose a belief and a trust in 
God. 

The faith of the Americas, therefore, 
lies in the spirit. The system, the sis- 
terhood of the Americas is impregnable 
so long as her nations maintain that 
spirit. 

In that faith and spirit we will have 
peace over the Western World. In that 
faith and spirit we will all watch and 
guard our hemisphere. In that faith 
and spirit may we also, with God’s help, 
offer hope to our brethren overseas. 
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PEACE INSURANCE FOR WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


The opening address before 
the Inter-American Confer- 
ence for the Maintenance of 
Peace at Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, Dec. 5, was delivered by 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
the chairman of the American 
delegation. Excerpts from his 
address follow: 


‘HE primary purpose of this Con- 

ference is to banish war from the 
Western Hemisphere. In its earnest 
pursuit of this great undertaking, 
it is necessary at the outset to vis- 
ualize numerous dangerous condi- 
tions and practices in general in- 
ternational affairs to the extent 
that they bear upon and affect the 
work of this Conference. 

It is manifest that every country 
today is faced with a supreme al- 
ternative. Each must play its part 
in determining whether the world 
will slip backward toward war and 
Savagery, or whether it can main- 
tain and will advance the level of 
civilization and peace. None can 
escape its responsibility. 

The 21 American republics cannot 
remain unconcerned by the grave 
and threatening conditions in many 
parts of the world. Our convoca- 
tion here in Buenos Aires utters 
this Hemisphere’s common voice of 
its interest, nay, its intense concern, 
over the determination of this mo- 
mentous question. 

The repercussions of wars and 
preparations for wars have been so 
universally disastrous that it is 
now as plain as mathematical truth 
that each nation in any part of the 
world is concerned in peace in every 
part of the world.... 


MILITARISM ASCENDANT 


The Western Hemisphere must 
now face squarely certain hard 
reealities. For the purpose of our 
undertaking, we must frankly recog- 
nize that for some time the forces 
of militarism have been in the as- 
cendant in a large part of the world; 
those of peace have been corre- 
spondingly on the decline. ... 

It is bad enough when many 
Statesmen and peoples close their 
minds and memories to the awful 
lesson taught by the millions of sol- 
diers sacrificed in the World War; 
the shattered cities, the desolated 
fields, and all the other material, 
moral and spiritual ravages of that 
conflict. Still worse, that war has 
brought in its train wounds to man’s 
heart and spirit, national hatreds 
and fears, the dislocation or destruc- 
tion of indispensable political and 
governmental structures, and the 
collapse or cool abandonment of 
former high standards of national 
conduct. ... 


CONCRETE PROGRAM DEMANDED 


The delegates of the American 
nations, meeting here in the face of 
these grave and threatening world 
conditions, must realize that mere 
words will not suffice. From every 
wise and practical viewpoint, con- 
crete peace planning, peace views 
and peace objectives are imperative. 
We must quicken our words and our 
hopes into a specific, embracing pro- 
gram to maintain peace. 

Such a program, adequately im- 
plemented, should constitute an ar- 
mory of peace. It should comprise 
a structure affording all practical 
means for safeguarding peace. Ata 
time when many other governments 
or peoples fail or fear to proclaim 
and embrace a broad or definite 
peace plan or movement; while their 
statesmen are shouting threats of 
war, it is all the more necessary that 
we of the Americas must cry out for 
peace; keep alive the spirit of peace, 
live by the rules of peace; and forth- 
with perfect the machinery for its 
maintenance. Should we fail to 
make this outstanding contribution, 
it would be a practical desertion of 
the cause of peace, and a tragic blow 
to the hopes of humanity. 

In meeting this problem, the 
American Republics are in a pecu- 
liarly advantageous situation. There 
are among us no radic2l differences, 
no profound mistrusts or deep 
hatreds. On the contrary, we are 
inspired by the impulse to be con- 
stant friends and the determination 
to be peaceful neighbors. . 

There is no need for war. There 
is a practical alternative policy at 
hand, complete and adequate. It is 
no exclusive policy aimed at the 
safety or supremacy of a few, leav- 
ing others to struggle with distress- 
ful situations. It demands no sac- 
rifices comparable to the advan- 
tages which will result to each na- 
tion and to each individual. . 

While carefully avoiding any po- 
litical entanglements, my govern- 
ment strives at all times to cooperate 
with other nations to every practical 
extent in support of peace objec- 
tives, including reduction or limita- 
tion of armaments, the control of 
traffic in arms, taking the profits 
out of war, and the restoration of 
fair and friendly economic relation- 
ships. We reject war as a method of 
settling international disputes, and 
favor such methods as conference, 


_7 conciliation and arbitration 


The Conference has the duty of 
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Program at Buenos Aires Parleys 





| considering all peace proposals of 


| causes. 


merit. Let me enumerate and 
briefly discuss eight separate and 
vitally important principles and 
proposals for a comprehensive peace 
program and peace structure... . 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE 

First. It would emphasize the 
loca! and unilateral responsibility 
of each nation carefully to educate 
and organize its people in opposi- 
to war and its underlying 
Support must be given to 
peace; to the most effective policies 
for its preservation, and, finally 


tion 





MR. HULL’S PEACE FORMULA 
FOR THE AMERICAS 


. Educate the people to oppose war 
and understand its underlying 
causes. 

. Promote closer international col- 
laboration, with fuller exchange 
of views, ideas and information 
between nations. 

. Safeguard the Western Hemis- 
phere against use of force by 
treaty agreements providing 
peaceful means of international 
settlement. 

. Devise effective neutrality plans. 

5. Lower tariff barriers and reduce 
trade discriminations. 

. Substitute international coopera- 
tion for isolation. 

. Revitalize and 
tional law. 

. Restore good faith and proper 
respect for the sanctity of treat- 
ies and other international en- 
gagements. 


apply interna- 





| ficulties 








each nation must maintain condi- 
tions within its own borders which 
will permit it to adopt national 
policies that can be peacefully pur- 
sued. More than any other factor, 
a thoroughly informed and alert 
public opinion in each country 
as tothe suitable and desirable rela- 
tionships with other nations and 
the principles underlying them, 
enables a government in time of 
crisis to act promptly and effectively 
for peace. 

The forces of peace everywhere 
are entitled to function both through 
governments and through public 
opinion. The peoples of the world 
would be far wiser if they expended 
more of their hard-earned money in 
organizing the forces of peace and 
fewer of the present five billion dol- 
lars in educating and training their 
military forces. 

Since the time when Thomas 

| Jefferson insisted upon a “decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind,” 
public opinion has controlled for- 
eign policy in all democracies. It 
is, therefore, all important that 
every platform, every pulpit and 
every forum should become constant 
and active agencies in the great 
work of education and organiza- 
We. 4-é 

People everywhere should be 
made te know of the peace mech- 
anisms. Even more, there should 
be brought home to them _ the 
knowledge that trade, commerce, 
finance, debts, communications have 
a bearing on peace. The workman 
at his bench, the farmer on_ his 
land, the shopkeeper by his shelves, 
the clerk at his books, the laborer 
in factory, plantation, mine or con- 
Struction camp must realize that 
his work is the work of peace: that 
to interrupt it for ends of national 
or personal rapacity is to drive him 
toward quick death by bayonets, or 
to slower but not less grievious 
suffering through economic dis- 
tress. 


CONFERENCES HELPFUL 

Second. Indispensable in their 
influence for peace and well-being 
are frequent conferences between 
representatives of the nations and 
intercourse between their peoples. 
Collaboration and the exchange of 
views, ideas and information are 
the most effective means of estab- 
lishing understanding, friendship 
and trust. I would again empha- 
size that any written pacts or 
agreements not based upon such 
relationships as these too often ex- 
ist on paper only. Development of 
the atmosphere of peace, under- 
standing and good-will during our 
sessions here will alone constitute 
a vast accomplishment. 

Third. Any complete program 
would include safeguarding the na- 
tions of this Hemisphere from using 
force, one against the other, through 
the consummation of all of the five 
well-known peace agreements, pro- 
duced in chief part by previous con- 
ferences, as well as through “the 
Draft Convention Coordinating the 
Existing Treaties between the Amer- 
ican States and Extending Them in 
Certain Respects”, which the Delega- 
tion of the United States is pre- 
senting for the consideration of this 
Conference. 


In these, virtually all of the es- 


sentials of adequate machinery are 
present. ... 

The first of these is the Treaty to 
Avoid and Prevent Conflicts between 
the American States, which was 
Signed in Santiago in 1923. 

The second is the Treaty for the 
Renunciation of War, known as the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, or the Pact of 


| Paris, signed at Paris in 1928. 


The third is the General Conven- 
tion of Inter-American Conciliation, 
signed at Washington in 1929. 

The fourth is the General Treaty 
of Inter-American Arbitration, 
signed at Washington in 1929. 

The fifth is the Anti-War Treaty of 
Non-Aggression and Conciliation, 
Signed at Rio de Janeiro in 1933. ... 

These agreements provide a many- 
sided and exible functioning ma- 
chinery for the adjustment of dif- 
that may arise 
Hemisphere. 


| PLANNING FOR NEUTRALITY 


Fourth. If war should occur, any 
peace program must provide for the 
problem then presented. 
belligerents, there is the ruin and 
suffering of war. For the neutrals, 
there is the 
neutral, of not being too disturbed 
in their own affairs, of not hav- 
ing their own peace imperiled, of 
working in common to restrict the 


| war and bring it to an end. Can we 


in this Conference work out for our- 
selves a common line of policy that 
might be pursued during a period of 
neutrality? ... 

The maintenance of neutrality is 
an achievement to be attained more 
readily if undertaken jointly. Such 
agreement would be a tremendous 
safeguard for each of us. . 

Fifth. The peoples of this region 
have a further opportunity. They 
must make headway with a liberal 
policy of commerce, which would 
lower excessive barriers to trade 
and lessen injurious discriminations 
as between the trade of different 
countries. This means the substi- 
tution of a policy of economic bene- 


| fit, ,good-will and fair dealing for 


one stimulated by greedy and short- 
sighted calculations of momentary 
advantage in an impractical isola- 
COM, is 

A thriving international com- 
merce, well adjusted to the re- 
sources and talents of each coun- 
try, brings benefit to all. . 

Prosperity and peace are not sep- 
arate entities. To promote one is 
to promote the other. The economic 
well-being of peoples is the great- 
est single protection against civil 
strife, large armaments, war. . > 

We cannot blind ourselves to the 
fact ... that... there has taken 
place even among the American na- 
tions a growth in the restrictions 
upon trade and an extension of dis- 
criminatory practices; these have 
tended to counteract the advantages 
resulting from the liberalizing terms 
embodied in other agreements. I 
would urge again the wisdom of 


| avoiding discrimination in our com- 


mercial policy. ... 


VALUES IN COOPERATION 

Sixth. The Conference must 
recognize the all-important prin- 
ciple of practical international co- 
operation to restore many indispen- 
sable relationships between nations, 
for international relationships, in 
many vital respects, are at a low 
Ce «+ a 

Nations in recent years have 
sought to live a hermit existence by 
isolating themselves from each 
other in suspicion and fear.... 
Through lack of comprehension, 
understanding and confidence, we 
see many nations exhausting their 
material substance and the vitality 
of their people by piling up huge 
armaments. We behold others, in 
their attempted isolation, becoming 
more indifferent and less consider- 
ate toward the rights, privileges 
and honest opinions of others. Na- 
tional character and conduct are 
threatened with utter demoraliza- 
ae 

Seventh. International law has 
been in large measure flouted. It 
should be reestablished, revitalized 
and strengthened by general de- 
mand. International law protects 
the peace and security of nations, 
and ‘so safeguards them against 
maintaining great armaments and 
wasting their substance in continual 
readiness for war. Founded upon 
justice and humanity, the great 
principles of international law are 
the source and fountain of the 
equality, the security and the very 
existence of nations. Armiés and 
navies aré no permanent substitute. 


INTERNATIONAL GOOD FAITH 
Eighth. Observance of understand- 
ings, agreements and treaties be- 
tween nations constitute the foun- 
dation of international order. ... 
International agreements have 
lost their force and reliability as a 
basis of relations between nations. 
This extremely ominous and fate- 
ful development constitutes the 
most dangerous single phenomenon 


+ 


in the world of today.... 

If the solemn rights and obliga- 
tions between nations are to be 
treated lightly or brushed aside, the 
nations of the world will head 
straight toward international an- 
archy and chaos. ... Trust in each 


| nation’s honor and faith in its given 


| eightfold program, the people 


| ditions which endanger peace. 


word must be restored by the con- 
certed resolve of all governments. ... 

In the accomplishment of the 
high aims and purposes of this 
of 
every nation have an equal inter- 
est. .. 

The nations of this Continent 
should omit no word or act in their 
attempt to meet the dangerous con- 
Let 
Buenos Aires 
potent possi- 


our actions here at 
constitute the most 


| ble appeal to peacemakers and war- 


makers throughout the world. 

So only does civilization become 
real. So only can we rightly ask 
that universal support which entitles 


| governments to speak for their peo- 


in this | 


For the | 


ples to the world not with the voice 
of propaganda but with that of 
truth. Having affirmed our faith, 
we should be remiss if we were to 
leave anything undone which will 
tend to assure our peace here, and 
make us powerful for peace else- 
where. In a very real sense, let this 


| Continent set the high example of 


ee | championing the forces oi 
task of remaining | 


peace, 
democracy and civilization. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


AUSTRALIA 
VERY LOW COST 


Go on the fast, modern 
liners Aorang: or Niagava. 
From Vancouver and Vic- 
toria. One way, First Class 
Honolulu . . . $110 up; 
Fiji . . . $233 up; Auck 
land $272 
» > « 9332 
Honolulu from California 
ports. Details from your 
OWN AGENT or Canadian 
Pacific: C. E. Phelps, 14th 
and New York Avenue, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 
National 0758. 


up; Sydney 
up. Connect at 


CANADIAN 
AUSTRALASIAN LINE 
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32,000 Rubber Products 


hy GOODRICH for 
FACTORY, FAMILY AND FARM 


32,000 different rubber products provide Goodrich with as wide a market 
as any company in the country. It is literally true that every man, woman 
and child, every factory, farm and office can profitably use many of the items 
in the vast Goodrich line. 

This great group of products has been built up, and is constantly being 
increased, by research—research which develops the Life-Saver Golden Ply 
in Silvercown Tires—and multiplies tire sales...finds Vulcalock—and opens a 
huge market for rubber-lined tanks...discovers synthetic rubber-like Koroseal 
—and launches an entire new industry. 

Batteries and belting, toys and tires, helmets and hose... If it can be made of 
rubber, Goodrich makes it, and makes it better because of practical research 
and industry-wide experience. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


OQHIO—LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— KITCHENER, ONTARIO 











Its motoring America’s 


sweetheart! Exciling Nour 


1937 STUDEBAKER 


THE SPOTLIGHT CAR OF THEM ALL! 


ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 





WORLD'S ONLY CARS WITH DUAL 
ECONOMY OF FRAM OjL CLEANER 


turning effort of parking! Its clutch pedal SD SES Soars 


LL the other new 1937 cars look good 
... until they run up against the appeal 
of the exciting new 1937 Studebaker! 

With its gleaming “winged victory” front 

end, its air-curved steel body that glistens in 

a paint finish twelve coats deep, the 1937 

Studebaker easily tops the best the rest of the 
motor car industry has been 
able to offer in smartness! 
It’s a sweetheart of a car in 
innovations and conven- 
iences, too! Its doors close 
tightly—and stay closed 
tightly—if only lightly shut! 
Its steering gear halves the 


actuates an automatic hill holder to keep 
you from rolling back when you stop on an 
upgrade! Its windshield never frosts up— 
inside or outside—thanks to the first dual 
warm air defroster ever built into a car! 
And what a sweetheart this New 1937 
Studebaker is in economy! 
Gas and oil savings that, by 
official proof, crowd and 
often beat the records of the 
lowest priced cars! Low 
insurance rates! Low down 
payments! And quality that 
assures top resale value! 


STUDEBAKER'S C. |. T. BUDGET PLAN OFFERS LOW TIME PAYMENTS 





* 

LOWERED FLOORS—CHAIR-HEIGHT 
SEATS—HEAD ROOM AND LEG 
ROOM TO SPARE 
* 

WORLD'S SAFEST, STRONGEST, 
QUIETEST ALL STEEL BODIES 
REINFORCED BY STEEL 
* 

WORLD'S LARGEST LUGGAGE 
CAPACITY 
* 

WORLD'S EASIEST CLOSING DOORS 
WITH EXCLUSIVE NON-RATTLE 
ROTARY DOOR LOCKS 
* 

DUAL RANGE STEERING GEAR FOR 
EASY PARKING 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ad- 

dress to the Pan-American confer- 
ence in Buenos Aires, with its expres- 
sion of hope that peace will be safe- 
guarded in the Western Hemisphere, 
is accepted by a majority of com- 
menting newspapers as intended not 
as a definite plan of agreement but as 
an expression of the spirit of the con- 
‘erence. To others it points the way 
‘o agreement for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes, and offers an ex- 
ample to the belligerent nations of 
Europe. 


A comment widely made in the press on the 
address is that the New World republics are now 
prepared to deal with one another on equal 
terms. Many editors think the address presented 
a new and modern phase of the Monroe Doctrine, 
the period of control in Latin America being now 
ended. 

“Tact and discretion,” says the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “were in every line deal- 
ing with inter-American relations. There was the 
suggestion that aggression from outside the New 
World would find all the American nations ‘wholly 
prepared to consult together for our mutual safety 
and our mutual good,’ but it was a suggestion with- 
out outline of specific plan that might supplement 
or supersede the Monroe Doctrine. . 

“The picture the President painted of the New 
World was one of light compared with the dark 
portrayal of a re-arming, treaty-breaking Old 
World, rent asunder by ‘old hatreds and new fa- 
naticism,’ relying on the sword for political and 
commercial advantages.” 


AN EXAMPLE AND A LESSON 

“Mr. Roosevelt did not go too far,” advises the 
New York Times (Dem.), “in his estimate of the 
banishment of war from this hemisphere as one of 
the greatest contributions that could be made to a 
troubled world.” There are still difficulties and un- 
settled questions between one and another of these 
American countries, but there is not a single one, 
the President asserted, which involves even the pos- 
sibility of war. All of them are susceptible of. ad- 
justment by peaceful methods. 

“This assurance of peace up and down and across 
this continent is a great blessing in itself. It is 
likewise, the President argued, a standing example 
to the rest of the world.” 

“In contrast with wnat has been achieved on this 
side of the Atlantic, the President could not refrain 
from alluding to what has been done, or what is 
threatened, among the nations on the other side. 
He did not set himself up as their judge or arbiter. 
He simply held up the ideals and results of peace, 
and asked them to compare their present state with 
what it might be if they were bound together in 
such cordial relations as now unite the American 
republics. 

“By inference, Mr. Roosevelt did point out the 
evils and dangers of the present European situation. 
He referred to the follies of war and the failures of 
conquest.” 

“Even in Europe,” suggests the Chicago Tribune 
(Rep.), “there might be an echo of the rejoicing in 
the Americas, which rightfully feel that at least in 
peaceable relations they have traveled farther 
along the road of civilization than the older peo- 
ples from whom they sprang.” 

“The next turn of the wheel,” thinks the Rich- 
mond News-Leader (Dem.), “might find the at- 
tack directed against our neutrality in another 
World War. Should that catastrophe be visited 
upon mankind, joint neutrality would be as imper- 
ative as joint belligerency would be in case of 
threatened invasion. If Mr. Roosevelt can make 
the conference realize that, he will have performed 
an inestimable service.” 


INDORSING MONROE DOCTRINE 


Commenting on the President’s tribute to “the 
torch of democratic freedom,” the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.) declares: 

“It was appropriate that a President of the 
United States should address such words to the 
world at a meeting of American republics. Such 
an utterance before such a gathering deserves to 
be set beside the utterance of President Monroe in 
his message to Congress in 1823. 

“In that message, which enunciated the now 
famous Monroe doctrine, there were passages which 
by inference recognized the benefits of democracy 
and insisted on the right of the then struggling 
American republics to work out their own destinies 
free from European interference. 

“Now that the struggling nations to which Mon- 
roe referred have grown to maturity, it is a grace- 
ful thing for Monroe’s successor to reaffirm before 
their representatives the democratic faith and to 
ask them all to join in such a reaffirmation. 

“This in the hope that the republics of this 
hemisphere may by steadfast adherence to their 
early principles erect a bulwark against the doc- 
trines of European dictatorships and at the same 
time set the world a new example in freedom.” 


“WARNING TO DICTATOR-RIDDEN” 


“The warning to a dictator-ridden Europe”, avers 
the Boston Transcript (Rep.), “was as precise as it 
was plain. The statement that ‘periodic attempts 
to deny God will always come to naught’ must have 
been aimed at Communist Russia and perhaps less 
directly at Nazi Germany. 

“Equally shining marks in Paris, Rome, London 
and Tokio were reached by the declaration that the 
American republics, gathered now in conference, 
carried in their deliberations ‘the hopes of millions 
of human beings in other less fortunate lands’ 
where continents are ‘rent asunder by old hatreds 
and new fanaticism’ and where the demand is made 
that ‘injustice and equality be corrected by resort- 
ing to the sword.’ 

“Nor was there, for Europe, anything of comfort 
in the confident prediction that a successful appli- 
cation of democratic principles in the Americas 
will cause democracy ‘to spread and supersede 
other methods by which men are governed and 
which seem to most of us to run counter to our 
ideals of human liberty and human progress.’” 
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“In seeking to promote international trade as a 
means of avoiding war, either in this hemisphere 
or the other,” suggests the Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.), “the conference can, if it wills, cut across 
the empty phrases of international diplomacy and 
get at the roots of the matter. Those roots are the 
causes of war which are largely, perhaps predom- 
inently, economic in nature. To attack those causes 
on a realistic basis, to offer a program which will 
make war unattractive and pointless in the material 
sense, is more than a palliative, it is a potential 
remedy.” 


CITES LESSON FROM HISTORY 

“Now that the President is the accepted leader 
of the American cause,” states the Akron Beacon 
Journal (Ind.), “of preserving the institutions of 
democracy in the new world, a commission that 
carries many heavy and continued obligations, we 
hope there will be no renewal of the demand heard 
in the late campaign that the republic which he 
heads shall constitute itself an agency for the sal- 
vation of Europe. Woodrow Wilson toyed with this 
idea in the World War, only to be duped, mocked 
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Federal Corporation 
Law Widely Opposed 


HE proposed Federal incorporation 
law is approved by 28 per cent of 
commenting newspapers which argue 
that public sentiment demands it but 
such a measure, which failed in the 
last Congress, is viewed by 72 per 
cent as detrimental to business; as 
based on the same theory as the NRA 
ruled out by the Supreme Court. 


State rights and free enterprise are involved in 
the controversy over Federal incorporation. The 
bill for its establishment was introduced in Con- 
gress by Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming, and if 
revived in the coming session, it will provide an 
elaborate code of rules governing conditions of 
employment and competition in business. Sonie 
editors take the position that while voluntary in- 
corporation has been assumed to be properly with- 
in the rights of the Federal Government, com- 
pulsory action is not so viewed. 


ELIMINATION OF SOME EVILS 


It is pointed out by the Boston Transcript (Rep.) 
that “free-will action” has been proposed by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association as a substi- 
tute for the return of NRA methods. Quoting from 
resolutions prepared by the association’s directors, 
for action in January, the Transcript says: 

“They favor the elimination of child labor, the 
payment of sound minimum wages with an agreed 
maximum number of hours for a week’s work, and 
also oppose ‘legislation which discriminates against 
any class of retailers as being inimical to the best 
interests of consumers.’” 

The Transcript offers the comment on the ac- 
tion of the retailers: 

“Whatever the association can accomplish by 
voluntary effort to rid the market of sweat-shop 
goods, as harmful to sellers and buyers as they are 
to the workers and wage earners, will be a real gain 
for the consumers in all the States.” 

It is recorded by the Washington Post (Ind.) that 
in successive polls by the Institute of Public Opin- 
ion it has been found that “since the NRA was 
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has grown stronger until the last poll indicates 
that 51 per cent of those represented would ap- 
prove enactment of a second NRA.” 

“Power to compel Federal incorporation,” advises 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram (Dem.), “is ad- 
mitted to exist in the case of railroads, engaged 
primarily in interstate commerce, or directly af- 
fecting it even when the whole extent of a rail- 
road is within a single State. It has not been fi- 
nally determined whether it exists in the case of 
corporations engaged primarily in manufacturing 
or selling, and only incidentally, in shipping in 
interstate commerce.” 

Emphasis is placed by the Flint (Mich.) Journal 
(Ind.), on the fact that the Supreme Court “has 
ruled in the NRA case that manufacturing does 
not constitute interstate commerce.” 

In defense of the legislation, the Salem (Mass.) 
Evening News (Ind.) argues: 

“Congress has been given the power under the 
Constitution to regulate commerce between the 
States. If certain States allow their industries to 
maintain standards harmful to other States, it 
does not seem contrary to the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, to require these industries to raise their 
Standards, or stop shipping their goods into other 


and betrayed by those who, in their hour of need, 
preténded to accept his misguided offices.” 


outlawed, sentiment in favor of its restoration 


States.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Anti-Hoover Prejudices 

Sir:—I have read many comments on 
the probable cause of the recent political 
landslide, and none have given any good 
reason. ,.. I have talked to many who 
supported Mr. Roosevelt and they all ex- 
pressed a hatred for Mr. Hoover. So 
thoroughly was the “smear Hoover” 
campaign of ’32 put over that it de- 
veloped a public prejudice that this gen- 
eration will not likely live down. An ap- 
peal to prejudice is much more effective 
than an appeal to reason; prejudice is 
stronger than reason, because most peo- 
ple pet their prejudices instead of over- 
coming them... . 

The constitutional government of the 
United States is a representative repub- 
lic, not an individual governing democ- 
racy. The constitutional supposition is 
that the localities will select the men 
most capable to govern them, Unless we 
get back to that form of government 
very quickly, we will go directly to dic- 
tatorship or chaos—if we have not al- 
ready gone too far in this last election. 
We are not individually well enough in- 
formed for the democracy we have as- 
sumed. 

We have not selected patriots who 
would stand their ground for what they 
know to be right... . Any man who can 
be put on the spot by organized pressure 
is too weak for a good representative. 

There must be a moral revival before 
there can be an equitable economic pros- 
perity. . . . Civic righteousness is our 
only economic salvation. 

Santa Cruz, Calif. F. U. HARDMAN. 


x ker 
Depression Memories 
Sir:—I am under the impression that 


the 10 million votes Mr. Roosevelt re- 
ceived more than Mr. Landon represents 
the people who were robbed, in one way 
or another, by the money oligarchy of 
America. The great body of common 
people who lost their life savings through 
the purchase of almost worthless for- 
eign (and domestic) bonds, common 
stocks at many times their real value, 
bank closings, real estate mortgage fore- 
closures, and the like, have not forgotten. 

Mr. Roosevelt has done something for 
these people, and they have not for- 
gotten that either, even though it is only 
a start, and some mistakes have been 
made. The time has come when the 
common every-day people will take more 
and more of the wealth they produce, 


+ 











and the oligarchy will take less and less. 
Chicago, Ill. J. D, CAMERON. 
*x* «2k 


Politics and Relief 

Sir:—Being deeply interested in our 
Government affairs and having followed 
closely the doings of the present Ad- 
ministration, although I was born and 
reared a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat, I 
do not approve the New Deal. 

I note that Chairman Jim Farley made 
a statement (reported in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer) claiming there were no 
signs of coercion in WPA—which I sim- 
ply could not let pass unchallenged. 

For instance, in our town, food, cloth- 
ing, blankets, mattresses and money 
were handed out with lavish hand. One 
of the beneficiaries, who told me, said 
She did not need the bedding but they 
were all taking all they could get and 
she did, too. I said, “Did they tell you 
how to vote?” and she replied that a 
lady came out from headquarters and 
told them if they did not vote for Roose- 
velt they would lose jobs and relief. 

To get relief the first question asked 
was: “What are your politics?” They 
did the same thing with old-age pen- 
sions—in fact to all who were receiving 
hand-outs from government—and told 
them to have all members of the fam- 
ily register. Hence the extra voters. 
They told the Negro that F. D. R. had 
saved them. The poor helpless masses 
believed all, and the majority voted as 
told.... 

If Franklin D. Roosevelt can feel elated 
over that kind of victory or take it as 
a mandate to proceed with his uncon- 
stitutional methods, he is anything but 
a statesman. Of course Jim Farley knew 
better than anyone else what the re- 
sults would be, for he knew what was 
going on. Had it not been for benefits 
handed out, F. D. R. would never have 
reached first base. 

You did a wonderful work in your 
United States News. Keep it up. 

A DISGUSTED DEMOCRAT. 
London, Ohio. 
x~* * 


“Awakened, Not Paid” 

Sir:—Your editorial after the election 
was sniveling and false. Our Govern- 
ment has always existed for the social 
welfare of the people. It is the basic 
idea of Government. Mr. Roosevelt was 
elected by an awakened, not a paid elec- 
torate. 

MRS. ROBERT H. PRETZFELD. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
- 2. = 


Keeping History Straight 
Sir:—Every patriotic American should 
owe you a debt of gratitude for the part 








you have played and are playing in help- 

ing to keep history straight. 

Meadows of Dan, Va. J. ED HYLTON. 
x + * 


Patronage Influence 

Sir:—In regard to the election, I think 
that Father Coughlin has the nearest 
correct answer to what happened... . 


The men and women who are directly . |. 


or indirectly working for the Government. 
are the ones who put Roosevelt back in 
the White House. They never gave na- 
tional affairs a thought, All they could 
Say was, “Roosevelt gave me a job.” ... 
The sooner political gain can be done 
away with the better this country. will be. 
Federal Point, Fla. MRS. L. C. DUPONT 
x* * 


Not “Blindly Led” 

Sir:—In the election some 26 million 
men and women chose a leader, I won- 
der if this great number of people were 
blindly led in their convictions?. Had 
we followed the trend of belief prevalent 
among our so-called great writers and 
business men, we should have voted 
otherwise. ... From now on I shall sprin- 
kle just a little salt on everything that I 
read from the pens of our leading 
writers. JERRY B. MINTER. 
Dalhart, Tex. 

La a 


Fears Excessive Control 

Sir:—You have my congratulation and 
thanks for the splended articles you pub- 
lished in defense and support of the 
Constitution of the United States and 
your condemnation of the individuals 
and groups who are doing everythihg 
they can to undermine and destroy our 
system of Government. These forces are 
certainly well organized and may sub- 
ject our people to complete Government 
control unless our red-blooded Ameri- 
cans wake up. You are surely doing a 
great patriotic service in keeping the 
facts before them. A. W. ALLBERT. 
Gardiner, N. Mex. 


x* * * 
Views of Business Leaders 
Sir:—In addition to your “Business 


Speaks” department, carrying brief views 
of business news, at longer intervals you 
publish more extensive and varied arti- 
cles by industrialists, editors, educators 
and bankers. To many of us these are 
valuable sources of information. No 
doubt more of these as a regular feature 
would be welcome, not in place of, but 
supplementary to, the thought-provok- 
ing contents of the final page. They also 
serve as an antidote. for some of the 
material which you, as an impartial pur- 
veyor of Government news, are con- 
strained to publish. 

Sykesville, Md. SAMUEL A. MOORE. 





+ Centralization Dangers 


Sir:—While the election appeared to 
be a tremendous victory for the New 
Deal, my own opinion, which is opposed 
to the New Deal, remains unchanged, 
and I still feel that the future welfare 
of the United States Government de- 
mands a vigorous and continuous edu- 
cational campaign against the centrali- 
zation in Washington of our Govern- 
ment, 

As I read The United States News at 
the present time, the tremendous ma- 
jority given the present Administration 
has had an effect upon the editorial 
writings of your paper, which I do not 
approve, nor do I quite understand. 
Lincoln, Neb. R. O. WILLIAMS. 

x~* 


The Reemployment Problem 

Sir:—I think an employer who has in- 
terest of America and his fellow Amer- 
icans at heart should voluntarily cut the 
working hours and use an additional 
shift of employes in order to aid in 
stamping out unemployment, even if it 
did put a little crimp in his dividend 
check. 

Another NRA will not do. It would 
be drawn up only to be ruled unconsti- 
tutional by our great Supreme Court. 

I would suggest an emblem such as 
our mothers proudly displayed when they 
voluntarily sent their sons to war—an 
emblem on the same order for the em- 
ployer to display in his window in this 
war on unemployment. And on the em- 
blem a number telling how many em- 
ployes he has made room for and put to 
work in his shop since the beginning of 
the plan. 

It would be interesting to see how 
many of our corporations would display 
these emblems to show that they are 
voluntarily and not by force putting 
their shoulder to the wheel and work- 
ing hand-in-hand with our great Ameri- 
can President, fighting a battle with 
him for the welfare of our United States, 
the greatest country in the world. 
Chicago, Ill. JOSEPH E. ADAMS. 

x * * 
Wants Military Unions 

Sir:—It is high time for a unionized 
Army and Navy to insure the soldier 
fair treatment, wages and living condi- 


tions. The soldier has but to demand 
it. BURTON BOWEN. 
East Aurora, N. Y. 


x*~*k 


An Exception to the Trend 

Sir:—How come? Everything else go- 
ing up in price but the United -States 
News coming down. Thanks neverthe- 
less! MRS. GENEVIEVE SCOVILLE. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Press Weighs Offer 
To Settle War Debt 


HE French proposal to open nego- 

tiations to adjust the war debt 
Causes the press to speculate just why 
the proposal was made. A minority 
think fear of war inspired the move 
but the majority believe new condi- 
tions brought about by currency sta- 
bilization plans, the new tariff policy 
and the Johnson law which stands in 
the way of international credits, 
caused this latest effort to establish a 
better financial accord. 


“Manifestations of desire to have the troubles 
some matter adjusted,” according to the Philadele 
phia Evening Bulleiin (Rep.), “came after the 
United States had cooperated in making new de- 
valuation safe for the countries forced to it, but 
the ban on loans to nations in default has like- 
wise been a very persuasive factor.” 

The Evening Bulletin advises that “if the matter 
is approached by Congress without passion and with 
business sense, a source of international friction 
may be removed, and a considerable sum in the end 
Salvaged for the Treasury.” 

“If resumption of war-debt discussion should take 
on the color of preparation for another war,” thinks 
the Wall Street Journal (Ind.), “the path to further 
reduction would be likely to prove completely im- 
passable. Paradoxical as it may seen, no small 
number of Americans will henceforth regard our 
war-debt ‘assets’ as worth their face value, so long 
as they remain unpaid and unpayable.” 

Reversal of sentiment among the French people 
is seen by the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.) as 
the “reason for the present movement.” The 
Providence Bulletin (Ind.) believes that “a stabili- 
zation pact would necessarily have to consider a 
settlement of the debts.” 

“We are enterinz into trade treaties,” states the 
New Haven Journal-Courier (Ind.). “We may well 
make the payment of the debts an item of such 
bargaining when we approach debtors. And as we 
do that, we are certainly justified in citing our new 
acquiescence in imports as a final rebuttal to all 
the claims that our tariff prevented payment.” 

“Every great debtor power,” maintains the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star (Rep.), “has good reason for 
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cultivating the friendship of the greatest financial 
power, which happens to have a law, known as the 
Johnson Act, forbidding loans to governments which 
have defaulted on war debts to the United States. 

“If and when negotiations are reopened, this 
country will do well to watch its step. A settlement 
all around would be a good thing for the world. It 
probably would not bring such vast sums into the 
Federal Treasury as some members of Congress an- 
ticipate, but it would improve relations between 
the old world and the new. 

“But there must be no ‘understandings,’ whether 
express or implied, attached to a settlement. It 
would be much better for the United States to 
write off all the debts as bad loans rather than fos- 
ter the impression abroad that this country might 
again act as banker for a European war.” 

“They talk of payment,” charges the Indian- 
apolis Star (Rep.), “only as the means of enlisting 
American aid in the next European war. The press 
joins the politicians in discussing the expediency of 
tightening these international ties in the face of 
a@ growing war peril.” 





Quips in the News 


Lambs Needed Also 

Prosperity really won’t be here until they start 
calling some financier the “Wolf of Wall Street.”— 
Kalamazoo Gazette. 

e ££ & 
“Of, For And By—” 

A land of majority rule is one where 40 per cent 
of the voters vote and 21 per cent elect our rul- 
ers—Richmond News-Leader. 

* * * 
A Tale Worth Hearing 

Illinois will send seven new Congressmen to the 
House. One of them, oddly enough, is a Republi- 
can, who probably will spend most of his time exe 
plaining how he got there—New Orleans Timese 
Picayune. 

* * * 
Is It All Cajolery? 

Does that dear France entertain the notion that 
Old Uncle Shylock might be induced to buy into 
the chestnut pulling industry again?—Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph. 

* * & 


One Way to Avoid Worry 
A psychologist insists there is nothing like a 
good hobby to cure business worries. Particularly 
the kind of hobby that takes so much time it leaves 
no business to worry about.—Worcester Gazette. 
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(THE greatest terror the worker 

faces, enforced idleness, has 
now been dissipated in a meas- 
ure for some 9,000,000 men and 
women. 


Such is the estimate of the Social 
Security Board, which has just made 
public an analysis of approved un- 
employment compensation laws in 
16 States and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Approval of a State law gives em- 
ployers concerned the right to de- 
duct from their Federal pay roll tax, 
up to 90 per cent, the money they 
contribute to their State’s fund. 

Following are the States which 
now have approved unemployment 

compensation laws: 

Alabama, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
Shire, New York, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Texas, 
Utah, Wisconsin, and the District 
of Columbia. 

Special committees are now study- 
ing the subject of unemployment 
compensation with the view to en- 
actment of laws in: 

Arkansas, Hawaii, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming. 

Early action may be taken by the 
legislative bodies now actually or 
technically in session in Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Ohio and Oklahoma. 

With the exception of that of 
Wisconsin all State laws now in ef- 
fect were enacted in 1935 or 1936. 
The Wisconsin law was passed in 
1932, and the workers in that State 
have begun to receive their unem- 
ployment compensation checks. In 
all other States having such laws, 
these payments will begin in 1938. 

Regardless of the action of the 
States, all employers of eight or 
more persons now are subject to a 
Federal tax levied on pay rolls un- 
der the Social Security Act. The 
tax is fixed at 1 per cent of the 
wages paid by employers in 1936, 2 
per cent in 1937, and 3 per cent in 
1938. Although the Federal law 
makes no provision for a tax on 
employees, approximately half the 
States build up their unemployment 
compensation funds by levies upon 
both employer and employee. 

A summary of the analysis of the 
various State regulations follows: 

Type of Fund.—In most unemploy- 
ment compensation laws the 
“pooled-fund” type has been adopt- 
ed, although Indiana has a combi- 
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nation of that type and that of the 
employer-reserve account. Wiscon- 
sin is the only State in which each 
employer’s contributions are cred- 
ited to his individual account and 
from which benefits are paid only 
to his former employees. 

The “pooled-fund” type provides 
for a pooling of all contributions in 
a single undivided fund from which 
benefits are paid to eligible em- 
ployees, irrespective of who their 
former employers were. 


EMPLOYERS CONCERNED 

The tax levied by the Social Se- 
curity Act applies only to em- 
ployers of eight or more workers and 
most States follow this coverage in 
their own laws. In New Hampshire, 
New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
and Utah the State law provides for 
the levy of the tax on employers 

| of four or more. The District of 
Columbia law and, after 1936, the 
Idaho law apply to employers of one 
or more. 

In all States, except the District 
of Columbia, New Hampshire, New 
York, and Wisconsin, the employing 
firm must have had the specified 
number of workers on its pay rolls 
for at least 20 weeks. In New York 
and New Hampshire the period is 
fixed at 13 weeks, in Wisconsin, 18 
weeks, and in the District of Colum- 
bia, employment for any period 
makes the employer subject to the 

| law. 
RATE OF CONTRIBUTIONS 

Provision is made in most States 
for employers to contribute 0.9 
per cent in 1936; 1.8 in 1937; and 
2.7 in 1938, 1939, and 1940. After 
1940, most of these laws provide for 
a merit rating, that is, a provision 
enabling the employer to obtain low 
rates based on his record for sta- 
bilized employment. 

In the District of Columbia, New 
Hampshire, and New York the rates 
are 1, 2 and 3 per cent through the 
years 1936, 1937, and 1938 and there- 
after. In Wisconsin the rate is 
fixed at 2 per cent through 1937, 
becoming standard thereafter at 2.7 
per cent. 


WHAT EMPLOYES PAY 
Eight States require contributions 
| by employes now or in _ 1937. 
These States are Alabama, Califor- 
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nia, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Khode Island. No contributions by 
the worker are required in the other 
jurisdictions. 

The rate paid by employes in Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire is one-half of the 
employer's rate, although in Massa- 
chusetts it will be 1 per cent in 1937; 
in New Hampshire after 1936, 1 per 
cent not to exceed one-half of the 
employer rate; and the same in 
California after 1937. 

A straight l-per cent rate is pro- 
vided for in Alabama. The rate in 
Louisiana is 0.5 and in Rhode Island 
1 per cent on salaries up to $3,000 in 
in 1938 and thereafter at 1.5. 

The District of Columbia law is 
the only one providing for a con- 
tribution from Government funds. 


Merit-Rating System.—Thirteen 
laws provide for merit rating of 
some kind and three States, Missis- 
sippi, New York, and Rhode Island, 
are now studying such a plan. Merit 
rating is the term used to describe 
the reduction in rate of employer 
contributions when it can be shown 
that they have operated their plants 
in a manner to stabilize employ- 
ment. 


BENEFITS TO BE PAID 

All States provide that the 
benefits to be paid shall be 50 
per cent of the wages, up to $15 a 
week, except the District of Colum- 


| bia, which provides for an amount 


equal to 40 per cent of the wages 
plus 10 per cent for a dependent 
husband or wife and another 5 per 
cent for each dependent relative, 
with a maximum of 65 per cent. 

The minimum weekly amount 
which may be paid varies, the 
nighest being that of Rhode Island, 
$7.50. 

Provision is also made for benefit 
payments for partial unemployment 
in all States except Massachusetts 
and New York. 


THE WAITING PERIOD 

A worker must be unemployed for 
some time before he can collect bene- 
fits. Alabama, the District of Colum- 
bia, Idaho, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
and Wisconsin provide a waiting pe- 


| riod of three weeks of total unem- 


ployment within the past 52, though 








in Wisconsin the period must be for 
one employer. 

In New York the waiting period is 
three weeks, but not more than five 
weeks are required within any cal- 
endar year. Indiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Utah require a 
waiting period of two weeks of un- 
employment within the 13 weeks 
preceding payment of benefits. 

California requires a waiting pe- 
riod of four weeks of unemployment 
until 1940 and thereafter three 
weeks, while working for the same 
person, within twelve months. 
Massachusetts requires four succes- 
sive weeks in 52; Louisiana requires 
four weeks within the 52. New 
Hampshire requires three successive 
weeks and has alternate provisions 
to cover certain circumstances. 

For partial benefits no waiting 
period is required in California, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina and Texas. Other States 
require the same period as for total 
unemployment except in Wiscon- 
sin, where, in order to get benefits 
for partial unemployment, a man 
must have had one week of such 
unemployment while working with 
a given employer within the past 
52 weeks. 

Ratio of Benefits to Period of Em- 
ployment.—In all States how long an 
unemployed man may collect bene- 
fits depends upon his previous em- 
ployment records. Most of the States 


provide that the worker may re- 
ceive one week’s benefits for every 
four weeks he was employed in the 
two years preceding the date of his 
unemployment and for which he has 
not collected any benefits. Some 
States also provide for benefits of 
one week éer each 20 weeks of em- 
ployment within the five years pre- 
ceding the worker’s unemployment 
and for which he has not collected 
benefits. 


MAXIMUM BENEFITS 
There are, however, certain maxie 


7; mum periods for the payment of or- 
, dinary benefits 


prescribed by all 
laws. Alabama, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and New York provide for a 
period of 16 weeks within the year. 
The Rhode Island law is the most 


liberal, providing a maximum of 20 | 


weeks of benefits. Idaho is the sec- 
ond most liberal with 18 weeks. In- 
cluded in the 15-week group are 
Indiana, Louisiana, Oregon, and 
Texas. Utah fixes 14 weeks as the 


.maximum, California 13, and Missis- 


sippi and South Carolina 12. 

The Wisconsin l!aw provides a 
Sliding scale for benefits of that 
State which stipulates that four 
weeks of employment shall be 
counted for one week’s benefits, when 
the benefit amounts to $10, and 5 
weeks of employment for one week's 
benefits when the rate of benefits 


| the previous year. 


is $12.50, and six weeks of employ- 
ment when the rate of the benefit 
is $15 a week. 
WORKERS WHO ARE ELIGIBLE 

To be eligible for benefits, em- 
ployes must have worked some time 
the previous year. Twenty-six 
weeks of employment within the 
52 preceding a person’s unemploy- | 
ment is a prerequisite in Alabama, 
California, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Rhode Island. 


However, as an alternate pro- 


| vision, employees in Alabama, Idaho, 


Oregon, and Rhode Island, after 
they have worked 40 weeks in the 
past 104, will be eligible. The District 
of Columbia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Texas require 
only 13 weeks of employment within 
Indiana requires 
20 weeks, and Utah 16. 

Massachusetts requires 90 days (or 
13 weeks) of employment within the 
52 weeks previous or 130 days (or 
19 weeks) within the 104 previous 
weeks. New York, likewise, requires 
90 days’ employment within the 
preceding 12 months or 130 days 
within 24 months. 

A Massachusetts employee who has 
drawn benefits for the maximum 
number of weeks in one year must 
have had eight full weekly contri- 
butions paid in his behalf in order 
to draw benefits in a subsequent 
year. New Hampshire requires only 
60 days ofemployment; and Wiscon- 


agents are excluded. 


. 





sin four weeks of employment by the 
employer from whose reserves he 
draws benefits. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCLUSIONS 

The State laws follow the pro- 
vision of the Federal tax on employ- 
ers of eight or more in excluding 


| certain employments, such as agri- 


cultural labor and domestic service 
in a private home, although there 
are a number of notable deviations. 

In Alabama, South Carolina, and 
Texas, insurance solicitors and 
Alabama fur- 
ther excludes railroad employees 
who are in interstate commerce and 
subject to the Railroad Labor Act, 
while Wisconsin excludes employ- 
ees of railroads in interstate com- 
merce. 

The District of Columbia, New 
Hampshire, New York, and Wiscon- 
sin laws omit the general exclusion 
of maritime workers. New Hampshire 
is the only State that specifically 
excludes nurses and physicians at- 
tached to hospitals. 

The New York law is unique in 
that it fails to exclude domestic 
servants if as many as four are eme- 
ployed. 


WAGE EXCLUSIONS 

In only four States is salary paid 
made the basis of a limitation of 
benefits. New Hampshire and New 
York provide for the exclusion of 
nonmanual workers paid at the rate 
of more than $2,500 a year in New 
Hampshire and $2,600 a year in New 
York. Massachusetts excludes from 
benefits all workers whose rate of 
pay was $2,500 per year. Persons 
making $150 a month or more for 10 
months out of the past 12, on a fixed 

[Continued on Page 15.] 
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TIME and distance may prevent your being there 
in person. But you can always be there by tele- 
phone, with a warm and friendly greeting. For 
across the miles your voice is you! 

It’s easy to do and it can mean so much. A few 


words—thoughtful, kindly, reassuring—ma 
den a day or a life. Somewhere today— 


perhaps this hour—some one is wishing 
you'd call. 
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THE FROST LINE 


IS THE 


HEATH LINE 


... 10 BUDDING GROVES 
AND ORCHARDS 











chards and groves. For years, fruit 
growers have fought Jack Frost 
with oil burners. Useful as they 
are, they are expensive to use and 


slow and laborious to refuel. 


Each year, the threat 


of killing frost hangs 
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heavy over or- 








35 to 40%, not 





oil smudge. 








is the fuel and the entire installa- 
tion may be fed from one point, 
for copper tubes connect every 
burner with central pressure tanks. 
The savings in labor are estimated 


at 75% and in fuel charges at 


to mention the 


greater cleanliness of the fruit 


resulting from the elimination of 


Some idea of the extent of this poten- 


tial new market for copper may be 


gained from a realization that, in 


Southern California alone, 259,000 


acres of oranges, lemons and 





A new and improved system of 


orchard heating has recently been 


developed. Liquid petroleum gas 
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grapefruit are under cultivation. 


And thus copper adds yet another 


to its long list of contributions 


to the well-being of mankind. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Taxes for Reform 
And Revenue Too 


EW taxes provide the dominating 
factor in the immediate business 
outlook just as foreign developments 
dominate the longer range outlook. 
Business men, in adjusting them- 
selves to these taxes, are experiencing 
their first taste of the new theory that 
Government should tax for reform 
as well as for revenue. 


Results to date are in line with expectations of 
the advocates of this theory. They are pleased: 

First: By the decision of corporation managers 
to pay out the bulk of 1936 earnings either as divi- 
dends or as wage increases to avoid the tax penalty 
on the part of income retained. 

Second: By evidence that the bulk of the tax 
on pay rolls, collectable in January, is going to 
come out of other sources than wages. This tax 
during 1937 will amount to 4 per cent of pay rolls, 
or approximately one billion dollars. 


THE ADVERSE EFFECT 

But while the Government planners are pleased 
by the way their program is working out, practical 
business men are telling of some effects that do not 
show in the descriptions of the social advantages 
to flow from old age pensions and unemployment 
insurance. 

These business men—many in numbers—are just 
beginning to get their heads above water after 
years of depression and of struggle to meet the 
Saturday night pay roll. But now, with clear sail- 
ing in sight, they suddenly find it necessary to ad- 
just themselves to pay roll taxes and to the indi- 
rect effect of the surtax on the undistributed por- 
tion of corporation earnings. 

First, the pay roil tax of 3 per cent from em- 
ployers’ pay rolls is promising to pinch, and it is 
promising to pinch harder in places where workers 
are ready to demand that their 1 per cent contri- 
bution be absorbed by the employer along with his 
3 per cent contribution. 

There is a possibility that some companies will 
be able to pass along the tax in the form of higher 
prices for their products or services, but competi- 
tion checkmates many on that score. Much of the 
deduction is expected to come out of what had 
been expected to be 1937 profits. 


MAY SINK SMALL OPERATORS 


Second, the new tax on undistributed earnings is 
proving to be loaded with trouble for the marginal 
business man. It is leading to large wage bonuses 
and wage increases to workers in companies 
strongly entrenched. Workers in other concerns 
are made restless and are encouraged to make de- 
mands on their employers for similar increases. To 
grant increases might in large numbers of cases 
result in the end to any chance of profit, or even to 
business failure. 

What the undistributed profits tax is doing is to 
accentuate the distinction between the most ef- 
ficient and the less efficient business men to the 
sharp disadvantages of the latter. Emphasis is 
placed on the large profits of the efficient, while 
the less efficient, who may provide a bulk of the 
employment, are forgotten. 

Government officials who are setting tax policy 
believe that this emphasis is all to the good. 

However, other Government officials interested 
primarily in employment, say that the effect may 
be to increase the pressure for the larger use of 
machines as the less efficient strive to stay in the 
competitive race. The result then could be more 
technological unemployment. 


The Objectives of Labor 


Higher and More Level Incomes 
To Forestall Depression Waves 


WwHt leaders of organized labor have in mind 

for the immediate future and the longer-range 
future is disclosed by the monthly survey of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

That survey asserts that one wage increase of 
5 or 10 per cent this year will not satisfy workers. 
It points to dividend disbursements being made by 
hundreds of corporations and says: 

“If industry is able to make such increases in 
dividend payments, clearly it has the wherewithal 
to lift workers’ buying power.” 

The labor organization puts its influence on the 
side of measures designed to bring about a redis- 
tribution of the national income as the basic means 
of giving workers the buying power needed to sus- 
tain a more active industrial production. 

In this attitude there is agreement between the 
A. F. of L. and the White House advisers who are 
interested in using the Federal Government taxing 
power to bring more leveling of income. Both the 
pay roll taxes and the undistributed earnings sur- 
tax fit into the general plan. 


MINIMUM WAGE OF $29.20 


But the A. F. of L. sets a definite income goal for 
workers. 

The immediate goal is a minimum wage of 73 
cents an hour for a 40-hour week. It is that wage 
which the Federation determines to be sufficient 
to support a family of four at a minimum 
health standard. At present between 10,000,000 and 
15,000,000 American families are said to be living 
on less than that minimum. In fact, the average 
wage paid in industry during the summer of 1936 
was 58 cents an hour, based on Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures. 

The Federation does not stop at that point. 

It asserts that to provide jobs for all available 
labor in this country, operating the nation’s pro- 
ductive machine at capacity, there needs to be an 
income of $3,623 a year for every family in the 
United States. This would be $1.77 an hour for a 
40-hour week with steady work through the year. 

Said the Federation survey: 

“Wage increases reported in the newspapers in 
November are a step in the right direction. It is 
too early yet to tell whether they are widespread 
enough to have much effect on buying power. We 
hope that industrial executives will be wise enough 


to see that wage increases must not stop with a few 
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NEW THEORY OF TAXES—LABOR SETS INCOME 
GOAL—WHERE DO PAYROLL-TAX DOLLARS GO? 
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STRIKES IN THE MODERN MANNER—“STAY IN” AND “SIT IN” 


]N NEW YORK CITY, WPA artists protesting a 19 per cent reduction 

in their number form a “human chain” 
to prevent police from ejecting them. After a short but vicious melee 
medical attention is given to many of the strikers and police. 
Result No, 2: 
arrives in Washington to confer with other municipal heads and relief 
officials in an effort to have the order for curtailment rescinded. 


1: More than 200 artists arrested. 


in work relief offices 


Result No. 
Mayor LaGuardia 


N Detroit, Pittsburgh, Akron and Reading, steel, glass, rubber and 
knitting mill workers striking for higher wages throw down tocls and 
refuse to leave the factories. 
to make their cold barracks more comfortable by bringing in cots, blankets 
and hot food. While radios in the factories are used to while the long 
hours away, Federal mediators attempt to conciliate demands by holding 
conferences with union heads and plant owners. 


Families and friends of the strikers attempt 





efforts featured in the press. Only by large and 
continuing increases can we create a market great 
enough for capacity production and full employ- 
ment.” 

Important for business men Is this evidence that 
labor leaders are accepting the theory that guides 
the men who advise President Roosevelt on eco- 
nomic policy. 

That theory is that depressions grow out of the 
failure of industry to return a proper proportion 
of the gains from growing efficiency to labor in 
higher wages and shorter hours. Instead those 
gains gq into profits that are diverted into pockets 
where they do not show in the form of steadily in- 
creased purchasing power. 

The guiding thought of the White House advisers 
is that industrial income must be kept turning over 
rapidly in ways that will keep any important pro- 
portion of it from being sterilized. According to 
this school, the best method of gaining this assur- 
ance is to return more and more to labor, 


| Nation's Immediate Problems 


Matters the President Must 
Decide Upon His Homecoming 


R. ROOSEVELT will return from South Amer- 

ica, after a trip marked by glamor and drama, 
to settle down to the more prosaic business of run- 
ning a government. 

His aides and advisers have their plans and their 
problems ready to parade before the President. The 
procession—bearing matters of national Govern- 
ment policy—is expected to take about the follow- 
ing form: 

HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. Budget problems 
and tax problems are in the Treasury Secretary's 
brief case, along with problems growing out of the 
international currency stabilization agreement. 

Heat is on for a change in the tax on profits 
from the sale of capital of various kinds. This tax 





+ now is high—not far different from that on per- 


sonal income—with the apparent result that own- 
ers of stock, bonds and real estate are not selling. 

In the years prior to 1930 when a flat tax was ap- 
plied, taxable capitil gains amounted to as much 
as $4,800,000,000. Since then they have been far 
less than a billion. Some Treasury experts want 
to change the law to encourage profit taking. 
Others, however, want to do nothing that might 
seem to give an advantage to the rich. 

Mr. Roosevelt will be asked to give the cue to 
policy. 

And he would need to decide the future of the 
$2,000,000,000 stabilization fund, as well as the fu- 
ture of the dollar as a controlled currency. 

DANIEL BELL. The Acting Budget Director 
wants to know how much farther the President 
cares to go in paring expenditures to come within 
estimated cash receipts. He is reported to have 
ready a budget that is balanced on a cash basis, 
enabling the Treasury to end its borrowinge by 
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THE BACKLOG OF INSURANCE 
By GUY W. COX 
President of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


[Life insurance investments are “un- 
impaired, ample and safe,” is the con- 
clusion of a survey made by Mr. Cor 
based on aggregate investment data of 
49 companies holding 92 per cent 
of the total assets of all United States 
legal reserve life insurance companies. 
The survey extended over the last 30 
years including the depression period.] 


( NE-HALF of the assets of the com- 
. panies at the present time are in- 
vested in bonds, both Government and 
corporate; about one-fifth are invested 
in farm and urban real estate mortgages, 
and the remaining three-tenths in policy 
loans, real estate, and miscellaneous as- 
Oe. «2 

Bonds have been the most important 
major class of life insurance investments 
throughout the period of the survey, ex- 
cept from the end of 1924 to the end of 
1931, when a slightly greater proportion 
of assets were in- 
vested in real estate 
mortgages. 

Bonds, with a very 
small proportion of 
stocks, have never 
represented less than 
36.7 per cent of the 
assets of the 49 com- 
panies, which was 
the proportion so in- 
vested by them at the 
end of 1932. Since 
that time the amount of such holdings 
has increased—from $6,976,000,000 to 
$11,703,000,000—and now represents 51.4 
per cent. Of this amount, stock hold- 
ings—chiefly preferred and guaranteed 
stocks—represent only 2.2 per cent of 
total assets. 

The largest subclassification under 
bonds now is United States Government 
obligations, $3,548,000,000 in amount, rep- 
resenting 15.6 per cent of total assets 
for the 49 companies. In the last five 
years the total of such obligations has 
increased by a net amount of $3,200,- 
000 000. 

State, county, and municipal obliga- 
tions also are now at their highest point 








+ both as to amount and ratio to total 


assets. The present 49-company invest- 
ment in this class is approximately $1,- 
300,000,000, or 5.7 per cent. 

Railroad securities, once outstandingly 
the largest life insurance investment 
item—when railroad expansion was at 
its height—are now only the fourth 
largest single item of life insurance as- 
sets, The 49-company totals show that, 
while the ratio of railroad obligations to 
total assets has declined from 34.8 per 
cent in {906 to 13.0 per cent at the 
present time, their absolute volume has 
nearly tripled during the same period— 
from $1,000,000,000 to nearly $3,000,000,000. 

Public utility holdings by life insur- 
ance companies, which were of rather 
minor importance as a life insurance 
asset throughout the first quarter of the 
present century, have trebled in amount 
during the past decade—from $800,000,- 
000 to nearly $2,500,000,000 for the 49 
companies—and appear to be steadily, 
and perhaps rapidly, overtaking railroad 
securities in life insurance investment. 
The present ratio of public utility se- 
curities—almost exclusively of operating 
companies—is 10.8 per cent... . 

At the end of 1931, total mortgage 
investment was over $7,000,000,000, the 
highest amount ever so held by the 49 
companies, It represented 38.4 per cent 
of assets at that time. During the five 
years since, there have been substantial 
annual decreases in both farm and urban 
mortgages but the present total of about 
$4,600,000,000 represents 20.3 per cent of 
total assets. 

From the end of 1916 to the end of 1931 
real estate holdings remained between 
the limits of 1.8 and 2.8 per cent of as- 
sets. It was not until 1932 that proper- 
ties acquired in satisfaction of indebted- 
ness began to swell the companies’ real 
estate holdings appreciably. The in- 
crease during the last five years, how- 
ever, while unusually large for that 
class, bringing the total of the 49 com- 
panies at the present time to about $2,- 
000,000,000, or 8.9 per cent of assets, is 
really quite moderate when considered 
as an index of foreclosure. 


From the end of 1911 to the end of 
1929 policy loans remained Letween 12.0 
per cent and 14.0 per cent of assets. 
During the first three years of the de- 





+ THE DANGERS OF A BOOM 


By TOM K. SMITH 
President of the American Bankers’ 
Association 


BOOM presents problems as com- 
plex and as serious as those of a de- 
pression. In periods of inflated pros- 
perity the average American becomes a 
gambler and is no longer satisfied with 
insurance or conservative savings habits 
as a means of attaining financial se- 
curity. In such a period by assuming 
unsound risks he hopes to acquire great 
- wealth quickly. At the 
onset of the panic 
which results from the 
boom, he loses his 
faith and he demands 
cash on his life insur- 
ance policy and cash 
from his savings ac- 
count. He is no longer 
Satisfied with the in- 
struments of credit; he 
thinks only of biting 
the coin. 

It is true that we are entering this 
period with new legislative safeguards 
which did not exist in past years... . 
They give promise of restraining the 
speculative fever but you cannot pre- 
vent unsound speculation by passing 
laws. It is true a large proportion of 
the people alive today were seriously 
injured in the collapse of the last boom, 
but whether the memory of their in- 
juries will prove a restraining influence 
of sufficient force it is difficult to 
State. ... 

Forty-one million people hold savings 
accounts aggregating $22,000,000,000 in 
American banks. There are sixty-four 











pression their rapid rise increased the 
ratio to total assets from 13.3 per cent 
to 17.9 per cent. Since the end of 1932, 
however, there has been a gradual de- 
cline so that the amount of $3,000,000,000 
of policy loans now outstanding with the 
49 companies represents 13.4 per cent of 
assets, and this class of assets must be 
regarded as having returned to its nor- 
mal proportion.—(From an address be- 
fore the 30th annual convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
New York, Dec. 4.) 








million life insurance policyholders. .. . 
Our activities supplement each other, 
the banks holding the current fund of 
depositors and the insurance companies 
affording them a method for working a 
long-term program of financial secur- 
a 

A large percentage of the people of 
this nation are direct beneficiaries of 
the funds which have been entrusted 
to our care, but the responsibility goes 
even beyond our obligation to these 
policyholders and depositors, for the 
banks and the insurance companies of 
the nation are the machinery by which 
the funds accumulated through the 
thrift and self sacrifice of the American 
public are put to useful employment. 

The funds paid to life insurance com- 
panies and the money deposited in banks 
must be put to productive work, and 
this is done by investing these funds in 
the securities of American business. 

The savings of these millions of peo- 
ple have been immeasurably helpful in 
the building of this nation; they have 
made life more pleasant and more 
profitable for everyone. 

The money has financed modern 
schools, smoother and wider roads, parks 
and playgrounds, public buildings, and 
private homes. It has made possible the 
construction of factories, power plants, 
and water works. 

Beyond that, much of what the Fed- 
eral Government has been able to ac- 
complish in recent years was accom- 
plished with funds furnished by banks 
and insurance companies through pur- 
chase of Government bonds. 

The stabilizing influence of banking 
and insurance upon the political life of 
a nation has not been sufficiently em- 
phasized. It is significant that life in- 
surance totals are very low in those 
countries where dictatorship is most 
prevalent, It is, of course, rather easy 
to confuse cause and effect in a mat- 
ter of this sort, but I believe we may 
safely say a nation most of whose citi- 
zens have insurance policies in force and 
money in the bank is not prone to em- 
brace political extremes enthusiastically. 
—(From an address before the 30th an- 
nual convention of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, New York, 
Dec. 4.) 





+ July 1, if President Roosevelt is ready to insist on 


smaller public works expenditures and a sharp 
trimming down on relief. 

HARRY L. HOPKINS. In the hands of the WPA 
Administrator is the key to the future of the Fed- 
eral budget. 

He is ready with reports on the first tightening 
process that has resulted in cutting tens of thou- 
sands of workers from WPA rolls. His report on the 
effect of this first trimming will go far to decide 
whether the President will determine on a budget 
balance for the 1938 fiscal year. A $1,500,000,000 
WPA and PWA maximum, figures in budget balance 
ing plans. 

MARRINER S. ECCLES. Boom controls are im- 
mediate interest of the Reserve Board Governor. 

Will the President agree that the Treasury should 
carry on its currency stabilization operations, in- 
cluding gold buying, in a way that will have no ef- 
fect on the volume of excess bank reserves? When 
can the Reserve Board have assurance that Federal 
Government deficits will no longer force bank re- 
serves higher? What objection would there be on 
the part of the Treasury if the Reserve System let 
its maturing Government paper run out to soak up 
some excess reserves? 

The Treasury has wanted easy money for financ- 
ing. The Reserve Board now fears a credit boom 
based on bank reserves created by the Treasury 
policy. Mr. Roosevelt must chart a course. 

DONALD RICHBERG. New ideas for a future 
NRA based on classification of wages below a set 
minimum and hours above a set maximum as un- 
fair trade practices in violation of anti-trust laws 
are hatching in the mind of the former NRA Ad- 
ministrator. 

He will seek to sell the President these ideas as 
the basis for a voluntary program of industrial co- 
operation as contrasted with the compulsory pro- 
gram advocated by those sponsoring Federal in- 
corporation and licensing. 

Mr. Richberg will also bring ideas concerning the 
policy to be followed in dealing with problems 
raised by the Supreme Court attitude toward future 
New Deal legislation. His central idea is that the 
Constitution as now written gives adequate author- 
ity to carry out reform now sought if only the one 
or two judges would read that document in a 
Slightly different light. 

Others in the New Deal advisory circle are con- 
centrating on the idea of a Constitutional amend- 
ment that would give to Congress the power to re- 
enact a law vetoed by the Supreme Court, if two- 
thirds of each House approved. 

These callers are to be just the start of a long 
procession. 

There will be Henry A. Wallace with his plans 
for crop insurance and tenant aid; Harold L: Ickes 
with housing plans; Jesse Jones with plans for 
continuance of RFC lending authority; John 
Winant with a program of changes in the Social 
Security law; John Garner with reports on the 
speakership contest in the House. 

A heavy schedule of action faces the President, 
with his decisions of direct interest to business 
men. 


A Billion Dollars to Spend 


Two Destinations for Vast Sums 
To Come From Pay Roll Taxes - 


HAT becomes of the dollars that employers and 
employes will contribute in pay roll taxes, 
Starting next month? 

Plans call for collection of a billion dollars in 
the first twelve months. Of this total $750,000,000 
are supposed to come from employers and $250,- 
000,000 from employes. 

Of the $750,000,000 employer contribution, the 
Federal Government serves simply as the collection 
agency for $500,000,000. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue collects the money and then distributes 90 
per cent of the amount coming from each State 
back to that State provided it has an approved 
system of unemployment insurance. 

At present 16 States and the District of Colum- 
bia have approved unemployment insurance laws 
covering 9,000,000 out of the 18,000,000 eligible 
workers. These States are Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New York, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, 
Wisconsin and the District of Columbia. 

These States will get back 90 per cent of the 
money their employers contribute. The money from 
the other States will flow into the Treasury to be 
spent for general purposes. 


OLD AGE INSURANCE FUNDS 

But then there is the second $500,000,000 for old 
age insurance. 

Those dollars will flow into the Treasury pre- 
sumably to go into a special reserve account. that 
will back the old age accounts being built up for 
each individual employe. 

But the Treasury cannot pile up those dollars in 
currency. Just as any bank or insurance company 
must do, it puts the cash dollars to work, entering 
a paper figure to represent the debt owed to the 
individuals who contribute. 

Then the dollars are put to work. 

At first they can be used to pay wages of WPA 
workers or to build battleships or to pay for any 
of the activities of the Federal Government, taking 
the place of dollars that might otherwise be bor- 
rowed. Those hundreds of millions of dollars thus 
are available to help finance the Government with- 
out the necessity of further borrowing, and it is 
because of them that there is confident talk of a 
balanced cash budget for the next fiscal year. 

But while the cash would be used, the debt would 
stand to be fulfilled at a later date when due. 

Later, if the Government budget is balanced by 
other income, these pay roll tax dollars will be used 
to buy in Government bonds, with the result that 
workers of the country will own a growing part of 
the Government debt. 

Later stil, if all of the Government debt is 
bought in, as it would be on the basis of existing 
reserve plans, the pay roll tax dollars could be 
used to buy the railroads of the country, or the 
utilities, or any other enterprise that Congress 
would want to acquire. 

The point is, as Treasury officials point out, that 
pay roll tax dollars will be available for use just 
like any other tax dollars, while the old age re- 
serve that they create will represent a direct future 
obligation of the Government in the same manner 
that bank reserves represent an obligation that is 
not necessarily in the form of cash piled up in a 
vault. 

Owen Scott. 
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Dressing the Capitol 
For the New Congress 


OR almost six months the Statue of 
Freedom atop the Capitol Dome 
has seen little else than caravans of 
sightseers accompanied by the eternal 
guide with pointed finger. 

Soon there will be a change of scene 
and of atmosphere. Already there is 
a quickening of tempo under the 
Dome. With the convening of Con- 
gress and the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt just a matter of weeks 
there is just a little more force placed 
on the ends of mop handles, just a 
little more shine to furniture, just a 


little more ring to the carpenters’ 
hammers. And the crystal lighting 
fixtures that dot the Capitol glitter 
just a little more than before with 
expert polishers employing their art 
from lofty perches. (Photo No. 1.) 
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Provisions in States 
For Jobless Benefits 


[Continued From Page 13.] 


Salary, are disqualified from bene- 
fits in Wisconsin. 

Disqualification for Benefits. — 
Discharge for misconduct, a labor 
dispute in the establishment, volun- 
tary quitting of work, and refusal of 
suitable employment are grounds in 

| all States for extension of the wait- 
ing period or for complete disquali- 
fication. The administrative agency 
| is usually given leeway to fix the 
waiting period in these instances. 

In Mississippi, the person who 
has been discharged for misconduct 
is ineligible until he goes back to 
work. In other States, the waiting 
period may be extended for such dis- 
charge, by anywhere from one to 
nine weeks at the discretion of the 
administrative agency. 

In cases of labor disputes, all 
| States, except New York and Rhode 
| Island, provide that a man is ineli- 

gible until the dispute is ended. In 
these two States, this waiting period 
in such case is extended to 10 weeks. 
While a person is receiving wages 
in lieu of notice, workmen’s compen- 
| sation for temporary partial disabil- 

ity, or old-age benefits, he is ineligi- 

ble for unemployment compensation, 
| according to the laws of Indiana, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Tex&s, and Utah, but in all 
these States except Indiana he may 
receive the difference between un- 
employment benefits and such re- 

















company 


90 INTERNATIONALS 


in This Fleet 


Here is the 90th International Truck pur- 
chased by the Hayes Freight Lines, head- 
quarters in Mattoon, IIl. 
serves more than 1,000 cities and towns in ful Six-Wheelers. 


International Truck 
sizes range from the 
Half-Ton unit to power- 


Chassis. prices, f.o.b. 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, and Mis- factory, start at $415. 


See the nearby Inter- 
national Company- 


muneration if the latter is less than souri. International Harvester is proud to 

he would otherwise receive. 
Massachusetts applies this same 

rule, but only to workmen’s com- 


CUSTOMS IN THE CHANGING 

This inauguration to come will break 
more than one custom. Custom has it 
that the President-elect call at the pensation, and Idaho applies it to 
White House to greet the retiring wages in lieu of notice and old-age 
President and then ride to the Capitol benefits. In California, there is a 
with him. This time there will be an residential restriction. 
extra place in the entourage as there Students are ineligible during 
will be no retiring President. And for their vacation periods in California 


e ott oe . owned branch, or dealer, 
have had International Trucks do their part io come Glan 


in the development of this organization tion. 





which was started in 1884. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. ““°O""°™™™’ Chicago, Illinois 
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the same reason there will be no quiet 
dep>rture of a retiring President di- 
rectly after the inaugural address. 

Another custom to go by the board 
concerns itself with the seating ar- 
rangements for the inaugural address. 
Heretofore the stands built in front 
of the Capitol have had limited seat- 
ing—the small army of House mem- 
bers being forced to stand with other 
spectators. This year room will be 
provided for the House members in the 
stands. (Photo No. 2.) 

Curious is the jump the Vice Presi- 
dent has on the President in being 
the first to make an address on in- 
auguration day. The Vice President’’s 
address is made in the Senate Cham- 
ber directly after he is sworn in, the 
President and other members of the 
official family viewing the ceremony. 

Following this the entire assem- 
blage goes to the east front of the 
Capitol where before diplomats, of- 
ficials, and a tightly packed body of 
citizenry the President receives the 
oath of office from the Chief Justice 
of the United States. Then the Presi- 
dent makes his address. 


PARADE IS CURTAILED 

And here comes another break with 
custom. The inaugural parade head- 
ed by the President down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue after the address is al- 
most always an elaborate pageant. 
This year President Roosevelt has 
asked that it be of “Jeffersonian sim- 
plicity” with no inaugural ball. Of- 
ficials in charge of inaugural day 
ceremonies say there will be a “com- 
paratively short parade and little of- 
ficial ceremony.” 

The parade of whatever sort it will 
be will be viewed by the President 
and his party from a stand overlooking 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Lafayette 
Square—opposite the White House. 

The worry about inclement weather 
is just a bit more worrisome this year. 
Heretofore inauguration took place on 
March 4, now by constitutional 
amendment it has been moved for- 
ward to January 20 while the new 
Congress will convene on January 5, 
instead of early in December. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

The first day of the new Congress 
is usually devoted to organization, 
swearing in of new members, etc. 
On the second day it has become the 
custom in recent administrations for 
the Chief Executive to take a per- 
sonal message to the legislative body 
which meets in the House Chamber 
in joint session. (Photo No. 3.) 

And when the 75th Congress con- 
venes it will for the first tfme be able 
to maintain a complete and accurate 
record of how its members vote at 
roll calls by means of a new device 
installed by South Trimble, clerk of 
the House of Representatives. The 
machine (Photo No. 4) resembles an 
adding machine and is ten times as 
fast as the old method of tabulating 
by hand; a separate card for each 
member tells whether he voted yea 
or nay, was cautious and said “pres- 
ent”, or failed to respond to the roll 
call. 

The final dusting and refurbishing 
is being given to the Capitol, and 
soon the news of reports, debates, 
votes and new laws will be relayed 
to the American people by the press 
correspondents. With that in mind, 
the employees of the Senate and the 
House will soon be placing the copy 
paper at the places occupied by the 
newspaper men in the Capitol press 
galleries. (Photo No. 5.) 

DEREK Fox. 








and are completely excluded in Wis- 
consin. In the District of Columbia a 
person under 21 is ineligible so long 
as he fails to attend school when so 
directed. 
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When a “bombshell” went 
through the mail 


O MANY a prominent engineer, the morn- 
‘Tae mail of a few years ago brought a 
package that caused something of a sensation. 

In this package was a sample bottle of a 
new and unknown motor oil, together with 
the oil’s technical specifications. 

Thus, without benefit of advertising, was 
launched Gulfpride Oil. . . a product which 
was to explode current ideas about motor 
oil... a product which by virtue of its phe- 
nomenal qualities was to become almost a 
legend in engineering circles. 

Within a few years’ time, Gulfpride’s fame 
has traveled to the ends of the earth. Its rise is 
hard to believe—until you know something o 
the oil itself... 

Conceive, if you can, of an oil so fine it 
exceeds every set of quality standards ever 
established for motor oil, including those of 
the U. S. Army and Navy... 

A motor oil so clean that it permitted a 
Gulfpride user to drive 100,000 miles with- 
out taking the head off the motor for repairs... 

A motor oil so pure it virtually eliminates 
carbon cleaning bills, because it forms only 
1/5 the carbon of most other fine oils... 

And a motor oil so durable that—although it 
sells for the highest price per quart—it is defi- 
nitely and demonstrably the lowest-cost oil on 
the market—per mile. 

Gulfpride has no equal among America’s 
motor oils. It is the only 100% pure Penn- 
sylvania refined by Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor 
process. Gulfpride, born of 15 years’ unceas- 
ing research by Gulf scientists, is one of the 
proudest achievements of this organization. 

And the painstaking effort and care that 
went into perfecting Gulfpride are part of 
the background of every product that wears 
the Gulf Orange Disc. 

Gulf Oil Corporation... Gulf Refining Company 
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Investment Bankers 
And Their Problems 


Augusta, Ga. 


MIDST propitious economic cir- 
cumstances the nation’s leading 
investment bankers gathered to cele- 
brate the silver anniversary of the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America and to discuss outstanding 
trends in the financial world. 


Founded in 1912, the IBA’s first meeting in New 
York in August of that year was attended by repre- 
sentatives of some 150 firms in the investment busi- 
ness. As the date approached for the silver anniver- 
sary convention last week in Augusta, Ga., the IBA 
membership included 749 firms operating over 1,500 
offices in this country and Canada. 

Elsewhere on this page will be found a list of the 
charter members of the organization whose conven- 
tion last week drew almost 1,000 delegates. 

Stressed almost equally in the speeches, open 
forum discussions, and committee reports were the 
topics of current business recovery and Federal and 
State regulation of the investment banking busi- 
ness and other financial fields. 

Investment bankers are the middle men between 
industrial enterprises which require money to con- 
tinue operations and investors with idle money to 
salt away. In general these financiers supply long- 
term credit for the construction of plants and the 
purchase of new equipment as contrasted with the 
short term credit which commercial bankers supply 
for current expenses. The investment bankers 
supply the credit by buying up new security issues 
and then selling the stocks or bonds to their clients, 
the investing public. ‘ 


GROUNDS OF CONFIDENCE 

Emphasizing the confident tone of the formal 
portions of the convention was the bullish report 
of the association’s Industrial Security Committee 
which highlighted the growth of “new money” 
issues in the industrial field and the increasing 
number of new common stock issues by medium 
and small sized enterprises. 

The report prepared by a group headed by Sidney 
J. Weinberg, of Goldman, Sachs & Co., concluded 
with this statement: 

“This has been a year of great improvement in 
the industrial securities business. The outlook for 
the future is cheerful. In any period of advance 
like the present, investment bankers should be 
thinking not only of how to improve and increase 
the volume of their business, but also of how to 
better methods and standards in the public inter- 
est and how to strengthen and safeguard the type 
of securities sold. It is the hope of this committee 
that the coming year will contribute improvements 
bcth in volume and in practices.” 

Although “better business conditions” formed a 
large part of the scheduled forums and discussions, 
the informal discussions and conversations cen- 
tered around the future relationship between the 


investment bankers and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 
Other matters of importance in investment 


which were touched upon in the open forums and 
addresses were: 

First, relation of the Federal Government to the 
country’s public utility companies, a discussion 
headlined by addresses by James D. Ross, an SEC 
commissioner, and important representatives of 
the electric power industry. 

Second, municipal tax limitations, whereby cities 
are prohibited by State legislatures from taxing 
the real estate holdings of their citizens beyond a 
specified rate. Agitation for tax limitations prom- 
ises to reach its peak of effectiveness this year, and 
the IBA put itself on record against the principle. 





An Official Challenge 


SEC Chairman Says Bankers Must 
Abandon Tempo of Speculation 


TT'HE question of future regulation of the securities 

markets, especially those markets not located 
on organized stock exchanges, will be decided by 
the conduct of the investment bankers of the na- 
tion as much as it will be answered by governmental 
regulatory bodies. 

That is the answer to the Investment Bankers 
Association’s query to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission on what the future holds for the in- 
vestment banking business, as far as Federal con- 
trols are concerned. 

In an address, commonly regarded by the con- 
vention as the “meatiest” speech ever made by 
James M. Landis, SEC chairman, since he assumed 
that office, the investment bankers were told: 

“Far more important than knowing whether our 
commission and the governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System can and will exercise certain latent 
powers is the question whether the operations of 
private finance, so largely in your hands, will 
create the cccasion for their use. The challenge 
offered by the verdict of Nov. 3 is thus a challenge 
that, in my mind, is directed mainly toward those 
in control of industry and finance.” (Full text of 
this address will be found on Page 17.) 

In other words, Mr. Landis, in the first speech 
touching on future trends made by an Administra- 
tion official since the Presidential election, placed 
squarely before the delegates the proposition that 
if securities markets drift back to the speculative 
hysteria of 1929, stringent controls will be insti- 
tuted. 

Interpreted by important circles in the associa- 
tion as a “spanking” for the bankers, Mr. Landis’ 
address warned against the adverse effects on the 
naticnal economy of “undue” speculation. 


FOR BAN ON SPECULATION 


“We cannot accept,” he said, “the conceptions of 
the place of speculation in our security markets 
that built a justification for the prices of the late 
twenties.” 

Mr. Landis referred to the “classic justification for 
speculation”, which, he said, claimed that the spec- 
ulator narrows the spread between the bids of the 
buyer and seller and thereby stabilizes the market. 
It is the SEC’s contention, based on studies of trad- 
ing by floor brokers of the stock exchanges, that 
the old theory no longer holds true—that the specu- 
lator probably accentuates rising movements and 
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MEASURING THE TRENDS IN INVESTMENT BANKING 


"THE nation’s leading investment bankers and high government officials 

concerned with problems of finance gather at the silver anniversary 
of the Investment Bankers Association of America. 
vention are forums on regulation of the investment banking business by 
Federal and State governments presided over by IBA’s retiring presi- 


Featured at the con- 


dent, Orrin G. Wood, and featuring Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sioner James M. Landis as speaker; a forum on public utilities with 
Charles W. Kellogg, president of the Edison Electric Institute, as a 
speaker, and a forum on investment problems of today presided over by 
Edward B. Hall, nominee for the presidency of the IBA. 





declining trends rather than stabilizes the market. 

Whether SEC can institute its segregation prin- 
ciple in the over-the-counter markets, handled by 
the investment bankers, was considered by the del- 
egates as extremely dubious. This principle would 
separate the broker, who acts as a commission agent 
in executing security transactions for his customers, 
and the dealer, who acts as a principal in all his 
transactions, buying from the seller and selling to 
the buyer, and attempting to reap as much profit 
as possible. 

Already decided upon as a new regulation of the 
stock exchanges, the segregation of brokers from 
dealers for the over-the-counter markets is in the 
minds of SEC officials. Over-the-counter dealers as- 
serted last week that if segregation is imposed upon 
their business, it will work the ruin of a number of 
small concerns which act as both dealers and brok- 
ers and which do not make sufficient profits in 
either capacity to survive if limited to one line of 
endeavor. 

The main difficulty faced by the Government in 
attempting to control the vast over-the-counter 
markets is the unorganized character of the market 
as compared with the security exchanges. Prac- 
tically the only way in which over-the-counter 
dealers have felt the arm of SEC control is the fact 
that they have to register with the Commission. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE DEMANDED 

Mr. Landis, in answer to questions from the floor, 
advised the dealers that in the near future invest- 
ment bankers must organize themselves for self- 
discipline in the manner that stock exchange mem- 
bers have done for years. 

Claiming that he was not presenting merely “carp- 
ing criticisms,” Mr. Landis listed these tendencies 
in the present securities markets: 

First, the activity of the present sellers’ market 
“is in danger of bringing about a subtle dulling of 
responsibility” in the matter of disclosing financial 
operations and set-ups of corporation. 

Second, there is too great an insistence on speed 
in underwriting and distributing new security 1s- 


| 


sues; and the principal underwriters of the issues, 
in many cases have exerted pressure on the small 
members of the underwriting syndicate to “unload 
in a few hours the risks they (the principal under- 
writers) are paid to assume.” 


USES OF PROSPECTUS 


Third, in many cases too little attention is paid 
to the prospectus, or selling document, for a new 
issue. Contrary to the hopes of the Securities Act 
of 1933, the Keynote of which, he said, is the hope 
that adequate investment information would ce 
widely circulated, the prospectuses have become 
lengthy and complicated rather than drawn up 
in popular fashion. 

D. Leon Harp, securities commissioner of Texas 
and president of the National Association of Securi- 
ties Commissioners, declared that the state bodies 
are working toward uniformity in the matter cf 
registration forms and laws, with some definite steps 
toward that end coming within the next year. 

The retiring IBA president, Orrin G. Wood, of 
Estabrook and Company, Boston, strongly urged 
in his presidential address that the state and fed- 
eral commissioners take immediate steps to elim- 
inate the confusion now existing in the widely 
varying forms of control imposed on _ security 
dealers. 

Mr. Wood also announced that his association 
had appointed a committee to cooperate with the 
state commissioners in making the various laws 
and regulations conform to a standard pattern. 





Case of the Utilities 


Study of Government Policies 
By Special Commission Asked 


Representatives of the financial world, paradox- 
ically, have suggested another federal government 
commission—but for study and not for a further 
entrance of government into business. 

The commission: A body to survey the entire 





Investment Bankers’ Association Has Doubled Its Membership 


7HEN the Investment Bankers’ Associa- 

tion of America closed its charter roll 
on January 1, 1913, there were 347 firms on 
the membership list. As the twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the association opened 
last week, there were 749 members, a new 
high, and 99 charter members. The list of 
present charter members follows: 


New York 

Chas. D. Barney & Co.; Burr & Company, Inc. 

Callaway, Fish & Co.; Chase National Bank; 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 

Dillon, Read & Co.; Eastman, Dillon & Co.; The 
First Boston Corporation. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Guaranty Trust Co., of 
New York. 

Hallgarten & Co.; 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 

Chas. H. Jones & Co.; Kean, Taylor & Co.; A. M. 
Kidder & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

W. C. Langley & Co.; Lee Higginson Corp.; J. P. 
Morgan & Co.; John Nickerson & Co., Inc. 

R. W. Pressprich & Co.; E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
Inc.; J. & W. Seligman & Co.; Speyer & Co.; Stone 
& Webster and Blodget, Inc.; Spencer Trask & Co. 

J. G. White & Company, Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; 
Wood, Low & Co. 


Frederick H. Hatch & Co.; 


Philadelphia 

Barclay, Moore & Co.; Battles & Company, Inc.; 
Biddle, Whelen & Co. 

Cassatt & Co., Incorporated; Chandler & Com- 
pany, Inc.; E. W. Clark & Co. 

Drexel & Co.; Elkins, Morris & Co. 

M. M. Freeman & Co., Inc.; Graham, Parsons & 
Co.; Janney & Co. 

Chicago. 

Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc.; Babcock, Rushton & 
Co.; Baker, Fentress & Co.; H. M. Byllesby & Co.; 
Central Republic Co.; T. E. Joiner & Co., Inc.; C. 


+ 
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W. McNear & Co.; The Northern Trust Co.; John 
Nuveen & Co.; H. C. Spear & Sons Co. 
Boston, 

Baker, Young & Co., Inc.; Bond & Goodwin, Inc.; 
Burr, Gannett & Co.; A. B. Conant & Co., Inc.; 
Estabrook & Co.; Hornblower & Weeks; Jackson & 
Curtis; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Baltimore.—Baker, Watts & Co.; Owen Daly & 
Co.; Equitable Trust Co.; Robert Garrett & Sons; 
W. W. Lanahan & Co.; Mackubin, Legg & Co.; Mer- 
cantile Trust Co. of Baltifore; Strother, Brogden & 
Co. 

Cincinnati — The Central Trust Co.; 
Third Union Trust Co. 

W. E. Hutton & Co.; The Provident Savings Bank 
& Trust Co.; Seasongood & Mayer; The Weil, Roth 
& Irving Co. 

St. Louis — Francis, Bro. & Co.; Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Co. 

Smith, Moore & Co.; Stifel, Nicholaus & Co., Inc. 

G. H. Walker & Co.; Whitaker & Company. 

Cleveland — Cleveland Trust Co.; Hayden, Mil- 
ler and Company; Otis & Co. 

Denver — The International Trust Co.; Peters, 
Writer & Christensen, Inc. 

Kansas City — Commerce Trust Co.; Prescott, 
Wright, Snider Co. 

Los Angeles — James R. Martin & Co.; William 
R. Staats Co. 

Milwaukee—Edgar, Ricxer & Co.; The Securities 
Company of Milwaukee, Inc. 

Minneapolis—Thrall West Co.; Wells-Dickey Co. 

Detroit—First of Michigan Corp. 

New Orleans—Whitney National Bank of New 
Orleans. 

Pittsburgh—Moore, Leonard & Lynch. 

Portland—Charles H. Gilman & Co., Inc. 

San Francisco—Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco. 

Spokane—Spokane and Eastern Branch of Seattle 
—First National Bank. 

Toronto — Dominion Securities Corp. Ltd. 
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problem of the electric light and power industry 
with a view to co-ordinating and correcting the 
“opportunist, experimental, and in no small way 
the punitive method of attacking the problem.” 

The financiers recommending the appointment 
of such a body: The Public Service Securities Com- 
mittee of the IBA, in its report to the convention. 
The co-ordination to be accomplished would in- 
valve the public utility act of 1935, the practices of 
PWA, the Federal Power Commission, the experi- 
ments with government power developments and 
farm service, and the imposition of tax burdens. 

In concluding its summary of the utilities during 
1936, the committee declared: 

“We are alive to the difficulties that confront the 
utility business, we are alive to its abuses, we seek 
only the treatment that is its due. The industry 
of electric generation and distribution is even yet 
in its infancy. The issue depends upon an in- 
formed public opinion, and we believe gain will 
come to all through the recommendations of such 
a commission as herein suggested.” 

Utilities came in for both censure and praise 
in the addresses before the association. Mr. Lan- 
dis in defending the Public Utility Act, which his 
commission administers, declared that the national 
desires, made apparent by the Roosevelt landslide, 
“are writ large and clear in the framework” of that 
legislation. 


LAWYERS’ EFFECT ON FINANCING 


Referring to the fact that most of the important 
holding company systems of the country are trying 
to defeat the measure, he asserted that the stag- 
nation now apparent in utility financing was due 
to the companies’ corporation lawyers. 

Contrary to the ideas of the investment bankers 
and the business officials of the company, he said, 
the lawyers are holding up registration of the con- 
cerns. “In this contest of power between a handful 
of men and a nation, no longer lethargic but vocal 
and tense, there can be no question as to the final 
outcome,” he said. And if this handful seeks again 
a verdict, to the charges of the past will be added 
this refusal to think in terms of adapting an indus- 
try to the needs and social aims of a people.” 

This particular passage in tne chairman’s address 
startled many of the bankers who specialize in 
utility financing. They realized SEC officials felt 
rather strongly on the matter, but had -not ex- 
pected to hear the chairman voice the opinion in 
public. 

Incidentally, the reaction to Mr. Landis’ speech 
was in many quarters that he was extremely 
vindictive, and went out of his way to “stir up” 
the bankers. Others saw the speech as curtain 
raiser to an extensive campaign to put the Federal 
“blue sky laws” more completely in action. 


THE UTILITY FORUM 


In a forum on the utility problem, C. W. Kellogg, 
president of the Edison Electric Institute, defended 
privately-owned companies against the encroaching 
competition from the Federal Government and mu- 
nicipally-owned plants. 

Opposing Mr. Kellogg was J. D. Ross, a member 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission, who 
presented his own views as a former director of the 
Seattle Municipal Plant and not the views of the 
Commission. He argued for the institution 
“ydtdsticks” throughout the country which, 
“owned by the government or city with transmis- 
sion lines under the same ownership and an area 
in which distribution is done by the public them- 
Selves without restraint, will set the pace for rates 
in the nation.” 

In informa! conversations with reporters officials 
of the IBA expressed discouragement because of 
the laggardness of the electric power industry +9 
enter the capital market for new money, in spite 
of the spectacular increase in electricity output. 
Most of the officials were inclined to blame this 
condition on the effects of the Public Utility Act. 

Karl T. Compton, president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, also defended the private 
utility companies from attacks being made in some 
quarters. He strongly voiced the opinion that the 
Federal Government, although some of its bureaus, 
such as the Bureau of Standards, do effective 
work, shows no “evidence of ability to handle such 
situations as the railroad, electrical and communi- 
cation industries have handled well.” 

LEwis H. BOWEN. 
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The Case Against 
City Tax Limitations 


Augusta, Ga. 

QF greatest interest to municipal 
bond men at the Investment Bank- 

ers Association convention was the 

open forum on municipal tax legisla- 

tion, opened by an address by C. A. 

Dykstra, city mariager of Cincinnati. 


“Throughout the long struggle on the question 
who should tax, Anglo Saxons have attempted a 
solution through control rather than through pro- 
hibition or limitation,” Mr. Dykstra declared. It is 
a far cry from that historical principle, he asserted, 
“to the notions of the Ohio governor who 20-odd 
years ago sought to solve the tax problems by pro- 
hibition beyond a limit, thus reversing the whole 
theory of legislative control of the purse strings.” 

Receiving widespread approval from the con- 
vention the city manager stated that “the history of 
tax limits is but the tedious verification of evil con- 
sequences accurately foretold, and the painful dis- 
proof of impossible promises.” 


REAL ESTATE TAX LIMITATIONS 


At the present time ten States have on the stat- 
ute books limits beyond which. municipalities cane 
not tax real estate. The ten States are Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, Washington, and West Virginia. 
Municipal bond experts attending the convention 
reported that similar proposals were coming up for 
consideration in the approaching legislature sessions 
of New York, New Jersey and Massachusetts, and 
possibly Pennsylvania. 


EFFECTS OF TAX RESTRICTIONS 


Effects of limitations, according to Mr. Dykstra 
and the municipal securities committee of the as- 
sociation, are: 

1.—Makes communities, regardless of fiscal dif- 
ferences, conform to the same limitations, although 
fiscal plans, he said, must be adapted to govern- 
ment needs rather than government needs to taxes. 

2.—Increases the burden of the small taxpayer 
rather than lightens the load. Additional, or re- 
placement taxes, are levied to replace the cut in 
revenue from real estate taxes. These include the 
sales tax which Mr. Dykstra said “almost every 
student of taxation considers a bad tax.” 

3.—Requires municipalities to refund their debt 
rather than to pay it off, in order to use the money, 
which ordinarily would go to repay loans, for the 
operation of municipal services. 

The IBA committee put the association on rec- 
ord as opposing tax limitation laws in the various 
states, mainly on the ground that limitation has 
played havoc with the credit of the cities in those 
states which have passed such legislation. The 
committee did not propose any alternative, but 
recommended study of individual situations by 
competent commissions. 





Highlights of IBA Reports 


Augusta, Ga. 
IGHLIGHTS of some of the more important re- 
ports made to the IBA Convention by its Re- 
search Committee, manned by experts in their re- 

spective fields, are: 

Federal Taxation Committee: Recommended em- 
ployment by IBA of a tax expert to represent the 
Association before the proper tax bodies in Wash- 
ington; urged repeal or drastic revision of the cap- 
ital gains and losses tax; roundly attacked the un- 
distributed corporate profits surtax provision of 
the Revenue Act of 1936 as preposterously “viola- 
tive of the principle of building proper reserves.” 

Railroad Securities Committee: Demanded that 
changes be made in regulation of the railroad in- 
dustry, “if the industry is again to be placed upon 
a sound financial foundation.” By regulation the 
committee meant not only the dictatorial powers 
over rates possessed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but also “the powers of Government 
as a whole exercised over the railroads in regard 
to labor costs, taxes and competition with other 
agencies of transportation. 

Real Estate Securities Committee: Recommended 
that the mortgage guarantee feature of the Federal 
Housing Administration legislation be allowed to 
expire on new mortgages after July 1, 1937, because 
of the substantial private funds now available; 
voiced its willingness to cooperate with the SEC in 
setting up a system of “adequate checkes and bal- 
ances” for the reorganization of real estate bonds. 





New Security Issues 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an= 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 

ARMOUR & COMPANY OF DELAWARE, Chicago, $20,- 
000,000 of First Mortgage 20-year 4 per cent Sinking 
Fund Bonds, Series C, due January 1, 1957, The prin- 
cipal underwriters are: Kuhn, Loeb & Co., The First 
Boston Corporation, Brown Harriman & Co., Edward 
B. Smith & Co., Blyth & Co., and Lee Higginson Cor- 
poration. 

MISSOURI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY, Jefferson 
City, Mo., $9,000,000 of first mortgage 3% per cent 
bonds due 1966 and 15,000 shares of no par value $6 
cumulative preferred stock. The names of the under- 
writers will be disclosed in later amendments. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY, Chicago, 652,143 
shares of no par value common stock, warrants to pur- 
chase the common stock and common stock subscrip- 
tion receipts. According to the registration statement, 
$10,000,000 of the proceeds from the sale of the com- 
mon stock will be used to reimburse the company for 
dividends to be paid prior to Jan. 1, 1937, out of the 
current fiscal year’s earnings, and the balance will be 
added to the company’s working capital. 

THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn., $16,000,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage 3% per cent bonds, Series G, due Dec. 1, 1966. 
Putnam & Co. and Chas. W. Scranton & Co. are named 
as underwriters, 


TRANSWESTERN OIL COMPANY, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., 750,000 shares of $10 par value capital stock. The 
names of the underwriters are to be furnished by 
amendment to the registration statement. 
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+ THE ELECTION’S MANDATE” TO BANKERS + 


By JAMES M. LANDIS 
Chairman, Securities and Exchange 
Commission 


FOLLOWING are excerpts 
of an address delivered Dec. 

4 before the 25th annual con- 

ference of the Investment 

Bankers’ Association of Amer- 

ica at Augusta, Ga. 

URING the last few months, de- 


spite the feverish search for’ 


political issues, regulation of invest- 
ment banking and stock exchanges 
was scarcely mentioned. These two 
achievements of the past four years 
could not be made political issues. 
So well had the principle of Federal 
regulation of security transactions 
been accepted as a traditional part 
of American economic life, that 
even political skirmishes avoided 
this field. But to infer from this 
that the outcome of the election had 
no bearing upon the future of these 
principles of Federal regulation 
would be erroneous. 

The verdict of Nov. 3d reflected 
fundamental and deep national de- 
sires. It reflected an enthusiastic 
acceptance of new concepts of what 
the aims of an enduring govern- 
mental system must be. It reflected 
the intensity of the national de- 
sire to move closer to an ideal of in- 
dustrial and financial security. In 
its ability to respond to and to ef- 
fectuate this desire lies, in a large 
sense, the justification of finance. 


CONTRAST WITH 1932 

At the beginning of this new po- 
litical year of 1936, it is well to re- 
call for a moment the opening of 
the political year of 1932. The con- 
trast reveals a tremendous differ- 
ence in emphasis. In 1932 and 1933 
our concern was eternally the de- 
pression. Every national measure 
was attuned to the emergencies of 
the hour—the great tide of bank- 
ruptcies, foreclosures, bank clos- 
ings and industrial stagnation. The 
whole administration of government 
and the whole thought of the nation 
was conditioned by and concerned 
with a depression. 

In 1936, however, the scene has 
changed and the emphasis has 
shifted. The issues in the political 
campaign of last summer and last 
fall concerned not the defeat of a 
depression but rather the direction 
of a recovery. Amid the flights of 
oratory and recriminations of the 
campaign, there came slowly to the 
forefront a recognition that the 
problem of the coming four years 
was the direction and control of the 
recuperative forces that were obvi- 
ously already in motion. 

And, just as that attitude crystal- 
lized in the political campaign, so 
will it inevitably find expression both 
in new legislation and in the ad- 
ministration of those laws which re- 
late to the direction of these forces 
of recovery. Today, instead of min- 
istering to a depression, our problem 
is to administer a recovery. 

This shift in emphasis—from min- 
istering to a depression to adminis- 
tering a recovery—is nowhere more 
strikingly illustrated than in our 
own field. Only two years ago our 
concern lay with the absence of cap- 
ital issues, sagging markets, and a 
frightened and embittered public.... 


RISING MARKETS TODAY 

Today one thinks in terms of a 
wholly reversed situation—rapidly 
rising markets, expanding volume 
and an apparently insatiable de- 
mand for capital issues. Indeed, 
the situation is such that already 
apprehension over the trend has 
been aroused. Questions as to what 
can be done to prevent a stock mar- 
ket boom used to be grimly academic. 
Now throughout the country there is 
an unmistakable concern as to 
whether our Commission or the Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, or both of these agencies, have 
the power to check the recurrence 
of 1929, and secondly, the question is 
also asked, if these agencies have 
the power, will they have the cour- 
age to exercise it? 

Indeed, we hear increasingly the 
general inquiry not only as to the 
powers and courage of the Govern- 
ment, but as to the direction of its 
efforts in meeting the new problems 
of the recovery. “Where,” they ask, 
“is Government going in the next 
four years? Will it turn left or right 
or will it pursue a middle course? 
Will the next four years be years of 
more or less government regula- 
tion?” 


WHAT THE ELECTION MEANT 

Where you and others ask that 
question of government, government 
seems to me in truth to be asking 
the same question of you. In other 
words, how are you going to inter- 
pret the mandate of twenty-seven 
million voters? To listen to and to 
try to understand the public voice 
is certainly as much a duty of in- 
dustry and of finance as it is of the 
Government. Those votes bespeak 
national desires; they bespeak the 
hopes and fears of American men 
and women directed not so much to 
the forms of government control as 
to the objectives of the society in 
which they wish to live. 

The interpretation of these desires | 
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SEC Chairman Sees in the Vote a Warning 


That Investors’ Rights Must Be Guarded 





for finance is thus primarily with 
the industry itself and only second- 
arily that of government. In short 
far more important than knowing 
whether our Commission and the 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System can and will exercise certain 
latent powers is the question whether 
the operations of private finance, 
so largely in your hands, will create 
the occasion for their use. 

The challenge offered by the ver- 
dict of Nov. 3, is thus a challenge 
that, to my mind, is directed mainly 
toward those in control of industry 
and finance. And may I suggest 
here that the inclination on your 
part to heed such a mandate might 
not be prompted wholly by an altru- 
istic sense of social responsibility. 


CLARIFYING FINANCE 

Each of the three Acts which the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion administers is in fact a repeti- 
tion of the public resolution that 
1929 shall not recur. Law has been 
| carefully built upon law to the end 
that finance shall be not a game of 
magic to mystify, bewilder and mis- 
lead the investing public, but a 
forthright business deriving honest 
| business profits from open dealings 
| with customers who come to its 

counters in good faith, glad to pay 
| a fair commission for a fair service 
performed. 

To reach this end was indeed a 
tedious task, for you may recall how 
few were the customers with any 
faith remaining two and three years 
ago—the customers who had taken 
all the investment trust, real estate, 
and holding company securities 
which were concocted for their con- 
sumption in 1928 and 1929. 

But that we have made advances 
|—great advances—is clear. Through 
the sanction of disclosure we have 
checked to some degree the useless 
waste that had hitherto attended 
the flow of savings into industrial 
enterprise. Through publicity we 
have checked many of the outstand- 
ing defects in the origination and 
distribution of securities... . 


THE RISK OF SPEED 

Two other characteristics of pres- 
ent day security distribution deserve 
comment. First is the insistence 
upon speed which still dominates 
both underwriting and distribution. 
The Securities Act of 1933 concluded 
that in this demand for speed, lay 
one of the prime bases for the break- 
down of the process during the 
twenties. The risk of underwriting, 
it felt, should really rest on some- 
thing more than the ability to judge 
the mere over-night marketability 
of an issue. 

In delaying the organization of 
the selling group, something has 
been accomplished. Some of the 
pressure that the originating under- 
writers used to exert upon the sell- 
| ing group members in the “sticks” 
has been tempered. The importance 
of preserving and encouraging the 
independence of the small security 
dealers and their freedom from sub- 
servience to the originating houses 
of Wall Street and LaSalle Street 
must be recognized. 

But what new independence they 
have achieved under the existing 
system is threatened too much by 
the shortness of the underwriting 
commitment, by the drive for the 
immediate organization of the sell- 
ing group, and by the pressure ex- 
erted by underwriters to unload ina 
| few hours the risks they are paid to 
assume. 


THE SELLING DOCUMENT 

Then, there are the problems that 
| flow from the prospectus. The hope 
that adequate investment informa- 
| tion would be widely circulated is 
| perhaps the keynote of the Securi- 
| ties Act. Yet today, in a market that 





has a plethora of buyers, the selling 
document too rarely has the atten- 
tion paid to it that it deserves. Its 
length results not so much from the 
requirements of the law, but from 
the fact that the writing of what 
should be popular portrayal of busi- 
ness facts is dominated by lawyers 
| nurtured in the drafting of trust in- 
dentures. 

The responsibility for perfecting 
the mechanism of the prospectus 
rests not alone upon the Commis- 
sion. The prospectus must be used, 
and its purposes honored. Other- 
wise, the objectives of existing legis- 
| lation will be far from being reached. 
| I mention these facts not in the 

Spirit of carping criticism of invest- 
| ment banking methods. I mention 

them rather as factors for whose 

success we of the Commission can- 
not alone assume responsibility. Fail- 


| ure in the field of security legisla- 


tion is too tragic to contemplate. 


| National desire is so intensely bent 


upon success, so deeply determined 
that the conditions of the late 20’s 
shall not repeat themselves, that 
you, to whom that desire is directed. 
we, who are in part agents to super- 
intend its consummation, dare not 
fail. If we fail, others will take 
charge; their sanctions, their mech- 





anisms, will be different. But have 
no doubt, the objective of our na- 
tional life in this field will be at- 
tained. The cost of that achieve- 
ment is negligible beside the cost 
we know will attend failure. 


PROBLEMS OF THE EXCHANGES 
It is easy to pursue the same 
theme, the same comparisons in the 
field of trading upon our organized 
exchanges. Our problems there are 
even more clearly those that spring 
not from the depths of depression 
but from the appearances of recov- 
ery. That recovery cannot follow 
the traditional cyclical patterns... . 
Irrespective of what truth may 
inhere in these complaints with re- 
spect to particular forces, to place 
the whole burden of an unstable 
market on matters such as margin 
requirements, the Commission’s anti- 
manipulation activities, a purported 
flow of trading abroad, or our forms 
of taxation, is, to use a psychologicai 
term, mainly escape ideology. 


PRICE VS. EARNING POWER 

Of one thing we can feel sure, that 
when price has no relationship to 
earning power, present or prospec- 
tive, a mechanism that will permit 
maintenance of values of that char- 
acter, has lost its justification. Every 
aspect of trading must therefore be 
adjusted to operate against the po- 
tentiality of such a condition. How 
far, we may well ask, does our tradi- 
tional thinking carry that empha- 
sis? What price liquidity, on a plane 
that reflects and can reflect no real 
wealth? 

Those are the dominating ques- 
tions that underlie administration 
for recovery. In our consideration 
of the problem of segregation on vhe 


| floor of the exchanges, in fact es- 


sential to any solution of the place 
of dealer activity on these ex- 
changes, was the relationship of that 
activity to the building up of undue 
speculative positions and the effect 
of that activity on price trends. 
We cannot accept the conceptions 
of the place of speculation in our 
security markets that built a justi- 
fication for the prices of the late 
20’s. And if we have a responsibility 
to think beyond conceptions that 
time has proved hollow, that respon- 
sibility also devolves upon you. In- 
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stead of the common concern that. | 


one constantly hears about the diffi- 
culty of liquidating at a moment's 


| notice huge blocks of securities in 


| the markets, 


Should not the real 


| concern be with the causes that 


place strains and stresses of this 


character upon the financial mech- 


anism? 


If these strains spring from 


useless speculative desires the an- 


swer is plain. 
hopeless 
mechanism 


task of constructing 
that will absorb 


Instead of trying the 
a 
the 


huge pressures of that type, effort 


be directed 
investment 


towards 
machinery 


must 
the 


closing 
to the 


play of irresponsible forces of such 


a character. 


INVESTMENT VS. SPECULATION 


Investment rarely seeks the board 


room. 


It rarely follows the hunches 


of talkative customers’ men or the 
advice of ignorant investment coun- 


whose 
of 


Sel, 
problem 


recent rise presents 
national 


a 
consequence. 


Investment, though it does not de- 
spise close market spreads, regards 
them as of minor consequence in re- 


trends. 
mechanism is 


lation to significant 
far our trading 


How 
ad- 


justed to emphasize these qualities, 
rather than to the minutes and sec- 
onds essential for the purposes of 
speculation, may well represent the 


the 
recovery 


difference between 
sobriety of the new 
the mania of the old. 


hoped for 
and 


One of the fundamental hopes ot 
the Exchange Act was that through 
some consciousness of the nature of 
corporate enterprise we, as a nation, 
should develop into investors—rather 


than speculators. ..,. 


In the field of holding company 
regulation the same needs and the 
same emphasis upon administration 


for recovery are present. 


ture of the industry in 1936 


The pic- 
is a 


familiar one. Maintenance and con- 
struction budgets were curtailed in 


the years of depression. 


Meanwhile 


invention and education in the uses 
of electric power made for an in- 
| creasing demand. Surplus capacity 
is in many cases on the point of ex- 


haustion. Every indication 


points 


toward the need for expansion and 
the concomitant employment of both 


men and capital. 


The direction of business adminis- 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 








THE TEXAS CORPORATION 
cutive Dividend paid 


1 Sonse 
i h exas Corporation and its 
predecessor, 


dividend of 25¢ per share or one per 


The Texas Company 





A 

cent on par value, and an extra dividend 
of 25¢ per share or one per cent on par 
value, have been declared this day on the 
shares of The Texas Corporation, pay- 


able respectively on January 1, 1937 
and December 21, 1936, to stockholders 
of record as shown by the books of the 
corporation at the close of business on 
December 1, 1936. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 
C, E. Woopsrmnce 

November 20, 1926 Treasurer 
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tration for recovery should plainly 
be that of courage to assume respon- 
Siblity for fulfilling the growing 
needs of communities. Yet it is clear 
that our national determination is 
not that these needs shall not be 
met from private sources, but that 





the manner of meeting them shall 
not repeat the tragedies of the last 
decade. 

We have had our fill of write-ups 
of security issues balanced by en- | 
gineering mythology rather than 
the potentiality of worth, of em- | 


pires of power costly to acquire, more 
costly to maintain, and uneconomi- 
cal to operate, 

These things demand adjustment 
and the administration of that ad- 
justment is a condition in the na- 

(Continued on Page 18.] 








“The Cowards Never Started-the 


Weak Ones 
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“Gold! Mountains of gold and 
1848 precious metals ... land so fertile 
that it grows four crops a year 
... game so plentiful that hunger is unknown.” 

Our of the West came these exciting reports. 
Like sparks on tinder, they fred the desire of 
men grown restless with peace. Hardened old 
soldiers oiled their rusty flint-locks. Farmers 
piled families and ploughshares into Conestoga 
wagons. Around them rallied young bucks 
eager to match their mettle against life; daring 
tradesmen, adventurers, desperate seekers of 
“another chance.” As stout-hearted a band as 
the world ever saw was soon straggling over 
the prairies, dreaming of riches. 

Yet “hard” as they were, the West was even 
harder. Of the thousands that started, only a 
handful pulled through. Behind them was a 
trail blazed by bones . . . through dark forests 
where Indian ambushes had brought grim death 
. . . Over waste-lands where starvation had 
stalked .. . over blistering infernos of desert. 
Among the survivors there was a saying— 
brutal, pitiless, but true—“The cowards never 
started; the weak ones died by the way.” 


New Calls—to the Old Courage 
1929 glimmering riches of the early 
West are but a drop in the bucket 


compared to the fortunes being made in 
America’s business. 

Again the call rings our. Eager millions 
answer it. In humming plants and busyoffices 
they optimistically pursue the success which 
seemingly comes automatically with years of 
service. 

Then, like the perils which beset the pioneer, 
the Depression descended. Factories closed. 
Business dwindled. Millions were discharged. 
Orher millions were forced into working at anv 
price they could get. )’et a certain few remained 
so valuable, so indispensable, to their employers 
that they retained their pay and promotion, and 


some even won advancement. 
193 But human nature is still the 
same. Only a few hardy souls 
ever taste success. The cowards never start— 
the weaklings fall by the wayside. 
On cowards the world wastes no sympathy. 
Nothing can ever be done for them. Since they 
dare not enter the race for success, they must 


Times change. Goals change—the 


Again times and goals change. 








Ask for one of 
these booklets— 
ora similar one 
on your own 
field of business. 


Died by 


~" 


stay behind and take what nobody wants... 
be satisfied, during good times, with drudgery 
and poorly-paid work; during the bad, with 
unemployment. 

But if you are fighting to get ahead, it is a 
tragedy—this working yourself to the bone, 
yet lagging behind in the race .. . all for Jack 
of business training. Today, asin pioneer times, 
a brave heart cannot overcome the handicap 
of inexperience and poor equipment. Today, 
moreover, the penalty of ignorance is even 
costlier! Too many others are after your job! 
To be safe, you must be indispensable. 


The Secret of Survival 
Thousands of men and women like you, how- 
ever, have met that challenge. With the help 
of LaSalle, they have trained for the better- 
paid, specialized positions that were beyond 
the.rank-and-file. When the depression came, 
they were retained on the pay roll, while the 
less far-sighted were dropped. Many had the 
unique distinction of reporting pay raises and 
promotions. Others now occupy positions which 
they could not have hoped to attain, if the 
test of the depression had not brought their 
competency to the fore. 

Needless to say, with business returning to 
normal those who make progress in this present 
period are slated for far greater rewards. They 
are the new executives, the new business lead- 
ers, of America’s tomorrow. 

The little time it takes to prepare for a better 
position through LaSalle will surprise you— 
as will its negligible cost. Over a quarter of a 
century’s experience with nearly a_ million 
students has helped us develop the fascinating 
LaSalle Problem Method which phrases both 
theory and practice in intensive terms of 
results. The training itself, for every vocation, 
represents what you need most to meet the 
new problems and new opportunities of post- 
depression business... 

Why, then, risk the “wayside fate” of the 
weakling, when it takes but a postage-stamp 
to investigate the training that is helping 
thousands win success today? The coupon 
brings you full information on your chosen 
line. There’s no cost or obligation. If you are 
sincerely interested in getting ahead, have 
average education and a real purpose—you 
will mail it now. 


the Way” 


a frank message TO MEN WHO CAN START... AND FINISH 
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This Unique 
SUCCESS-BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


safeguards your entire 
business career — 


Specialised Training by competent in- 
structors, that is complete, modern and 
authoritative—based on the famous 
LaSalle Problem Method of “learning by 
doing.” 

. 


fadietdnaltions tactenoth danted 





ptedtoeach 
student's personal needs—giving the prac- 
tical equivalent of private tutorial super- 
vision of all phases of training. 


Consultation Service on all training prob- 
lems that may arise—supplementing texts 
and lesson papers with any special in- 
struction needed. 

. 


Consultation Service on personal business 
problems—whether encountered during 
or subsequent to training—for which the 
University’s resources are always avail- 
able. 

. 


Progress Reports periodically rendered to 
employers on student's request—calling 
attention to his work, and often facilita- 
ting his advancement. 


Reference Privileges, available indefi- 
nitely before and after graduation—often 
taking form as timely confidential reports 
of great value. 

* 


Personality Development service, sup- 
plied both as an integral part of trainin 
and in special course form: increases self- 
confidence and job ability, 


es 
Placement Service, helping you to win 


promotion on your present job or to step 
into a new job. 


LaSalle Extension University 








They are free. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 


I would like to have your special booklet-—without any cost or obligation to me—about my 
opportunities and your success training in the business field I have checked. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUES 


Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 


$35,000,000 


First Mortgage Bonds, 334% Series Due 1966 


To be dated December 1, 1936 


To be due December 1, 1966 


Price 102%2% and Accrued Interest 


4% Debentures Due 1946 


To be dated December 1, 1936 





$9,500,000 


To be due December 1, 1946 


Price 10012% and Accrued Interest 
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The First Boston Corporation 
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Granbery, Safford & Co. 
Harris, Hall & Company 
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+ Corporations Continue Flow of Dividends to Stockholders + 


‘THE flow of dividends con- 

tinues inte December as 
more companies announce extra, 
special and increased payments. 
More than $750,000,000 in divi- 
dends were declared in Novem- 
ber, and it is estimated $95,000,- 
000 additional has been added to 
that figure in the first three days 
of December. 


Following is a list of companies 
that have declared extra dividends, 
payments being on common stock, 
unless otherwise stated: 


A 

Acadia Sugar Refining, 10 cents in- 
itial; Acme Wire, $1.25 extra; Affili- 
ated Funds Inv., 30 cents extra; Ala- 
bama Great Southern Railway, $2 
extra on common and preferred; Al- 
lan Beverages, 30 cents initial; Al- 
lied Products, $1.50 initial; All Metal 
Products, 20 cents extra; American 
General Corp., 50 cents special; 
American Factors, $1.35 extra; 
American Felt, increased from 50 
cents to $1.50; American Interna- 
tional Corp., resumed with 40 cents. 

American Snuff, 25 cents extra; 
American Metal, cleared up arrears 
with $11.50 on preferred. American 
Cyanimid, 40 cents special on Class 
Aand B. American Maize products, 
$1 special; American Smelting and 
Refining, increased from 50 to 75 
cents; American Paper Goods, $1 ex- 
tra; American Agricultural Chemi- 
cal, year end dividend of $1.75. 

Anaconda Wire and Cable, $2 ex- 
tra; Atlas Powder, 50 cents extra; 
Art Metal Construction, increased 
regular from 35 cents to 40 cents; 
Auto Car, 75 cents initial on prefer- 
red; Ambassador Petroleum, resum- 
ed with 14 cents; Aloe Co., $2 extra: 
Akron Brass, 25 cents extra; Argo 
Oil, 25 cents extra; American News 


New York Corp., $4.25 extra; Auto | 


Finance, 10 cents extra; Associated 
Insurance Fund, 10 cents extra. 


Bastian Blessing, 40 cents initial on 


common and $1.375 on preferred. | 


Benson and Hedges, resumed with 
$2 on preferred. Black and Decker, 
resumed with 25 cents; Bower Roller 
Bearing, increased from 75 cents to 


$1. Boston Personal Property Trust, | 


24 cents extra. 

Brewers and Distillers of Van- 
couver, initial of $1; British Amer- 
ican Oil, 20 cents extra on preferred; 
Broad Street Investing, increased 
from 20 cents to $1.65; Briggs Mfg., 
$1 extra; Bralone Mines, 5 cents ex- 
tra; Bristol Brass, $1 extra; Burkes 
Mfg., 50 cents initial; Bourjois, Inc., 
resumed with 75 cents; 
Loan Soc., 20 cents extra. 


_ 


Canadian Dredge and Dock, $1 ex- 
tra; J. I. Case, resumed with $4; 
Central Aguirre Associates, 50 cents 
extra; Chapman Valve, resumed 
with 50 cents; Chain Belt, $1.10 spe- 
cial; Chicago Flexible Shaft, $1.10 
extra; Chicago Dock and Canal, $1 
extra; Clayton and Lambert Mfz., 
increased from 10 cents to 50 cents. 

Connecticut River Banking, 
$1.50 extra and $9 special; Cook 
Paint and Varnish, 40 cents extra; 
Columbia Baking, 25 cents extra; 
Cream of Wheat, 25 cents extra; 
Creameries of America, 10 cents in- 
itial and 15 cents extra; Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining, 75 cents extra; Com- 
mercial Bookbinding, resumed with 
$1; Perfect Circle, 25 cents extra. 


D 
Dejay Stores, 30 cents extra: 
Dodge Mfg., resumed with 25 cents; 
Detroit Gasket and Mfg., 25 cents 
extra; De Long Hook and Eye, $1 ex- 
tra and increased from 75 cents to 
$1.25. 


~ 


E. W. A. Plantation, 60 cents ex- 


Beneficial | 


(first since 1926); Eisler Electric, 
stock dividend of 3 per cent; Eliza- 
bethtown Water, increased semi- 
annual dividend from $2.50 to $3; 
Employees Group Associates, 25 
cents special; Emsco Derrick and 
Equipment, 12'2 cents extra; Eaton 
Mfg., $1 extra; Eckhardt and Becker 
Brewing, 3 cents extra. 


F 

Fidelity Deposit Co., of Maryland, 
$1 extra; Wm. Filene’s Sons, $1.875 
initial on 34 per cent preferred; 
Floresheim Shoe, 25 cents extra on 
Class A and 12% extra on Class B 
Fourth National Investors, increased 
from 70 cents to 90 cents; Funda- 
mental Investors, increased from 60 
cents to $175; Federal Mining and 


Smelting, declared $10.50 against 
preferred arrears. 
G 

Gar Wood Industries, increased 


from 25 to 30 cents; General Bak- 
ing, 35 cents extra; General Amer- 
ican Investors, 75 cents initial; Gen- 
eral Candy, 75 cents extra; General 
Time Instrument, 50 cents special; 
General Telephone, increased from 
25 to 85 cents; Godchaux Cigars, in- 
creased on Class A from 50 cents to 
$1; Goodall Securities, 50 cents 
extra. 

W. J. R. Goodwill Station, 75 cents 


extra; Greenfield Tap and Die, year | 
| end dividend of $2 on preferred; 


Great Lakes Towing, resumed with 
$1; Gilmore Qil, increased from 50 
cents to $1. 


Hammond Clock, resumed with $2 
in cash with option to take divi- 
dend in preferred stock; Heidleberg 
Brewing, 5 cents initial; Hershey 
Creamery, stock dividend, of $2 on 
common, payable in 7 per cent pre- 
ferred; Holland Furnace, 25 cents 
special; Hussman-Ligonier, 6834 
cents initial on convertible prefer- 
red; Hercules Motors, 75 cents extra; 
A. C. Horn, 30 cents initial. 

Hale Bros. Stores, 40 cents extra; 
Haloid Co., 25 cents extra. 


Idaho Maryland Mines, 5 cents 
extra; Ingersoll Rand, $4 extra; 
Inglewood Gasoline, 2 cents extra; 
International Printing Ink, $1 spe- 
cial; Iron Fireman, $1 extra on com- 
mon voting trust certificates. 


J-K 
Jefferson Electric, increased from 
50 cents to $1.50; Jenkins Bros., 50 
cents extra on common and $2 extra 
on founders shares. 


Kalamazoo Stove, $1.50 special; 


Kelvinator, 50 cents extra; Kobacher | 


Stores, resumed with $1; D. Emil 
Klein, 25 cents extra; S. H. Kress 
and Co., 50 cents extra; Keystone 
Watch, $2.50 extra. 


L 
Lehigh Portland Cement, $1 spe- 
cial; Lehman Corp., $1.50 special; 
Leslie Salt, 50 cents initial; Link 


| Belt, $1 special and increased regu- 


lar from 30 to 50 cents; Liquid Car- 


| bonic Corp., increased from 40 to 


50 cents. 

Loomis Sayles Mutual Fund, $1 
extra and $10 special; Los Angeles 
Industries, increased from 20 to 30 
cents; Lynch Corp., $1 extra. 


M 
Mack Trucks, 50 cents extra; Mar- 


| lin Rockwell, $2 special; Master Elec- 


tric, increased from 15 to 25 cents; 
Mar. Tex Oil, 5 cents initial on Class 
A and on common; Mass. Fire and 
Marine Ins., $2 extra; M’Bride 
Sugar, increased from 15 to 50 cents; 


McWilliams Dredging, 1214 cents 
special. 
A. G. McKee and Co., 25 cents 


extra and 25 cents special; Mead 
Johnson and Co., $1 extra on com- 
mon and 35 cents special on pre- 
ferred; Merchants and Manufactur- 


tra; Edwards Mfg., resumed with $5 | ers Securities, 20 cents extra on par- 








| tra; 


ticipating preferred; Merchants and 


Miners Transportation, 60 cents 
extra. 

Mid West Abrasive, $10 initial; 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator, 


$1.50 extra; Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
50 cents extra, and increased regu- 
lar from 25 to 30 cents; Moore Corp., 
increased from 25 to 40 cents; Mo- 
tor Products, increased from 50 
cents to $1.25; Mountain City Cop- 


per, 21 cents initial; McQuay-Norris | 


Mfg., 25 cents extra. 

Mother Lode Mines, resumed with 
12% cents; Maytag Co., resumed 
with 50 cents. 


N 
National Acme, 25 cents special; 
National Automotive Fibre, $1.50 year 
end dividend on Class A stock; Na- 
tional Distillers Products, 75 cents 
extra; Natomas Co., 20 cents extra; 
Naval Stores Inc., 16 cents extra; 
Newark Telephone, 50 cents extra; 
New Process, increased from 50 cents 
to $1.50; New York and Queens 
Electric Light and Power, increased 

from $1.50 to $4.50. 

New York Tap Rock, cleared up 
arrears on preferred with $12.25 and 
resumed with 25 cents on common; 
Niagara Falls Smelting and Refining, 
25 cents initial; National Container, 
25 cents extra and 25 cents initial; 
Northwest Water and Electric, $1 in- 
itial. 

0 

Oahu Sugar, increased from 20 
cents to $1.40; Ohio Brass, increased 
from 50 to 75 cents on Class A and B 
stocks; Ohio Confection, resumed 
with 25 cents; Oil and Industries 
Inc., declared a 25 cent participat- 
ing dividend on preferred and re- 
sumed with 50 cents on common. 


Pp 
Package Machinery, 50 cents ex- 
tra; Pacific Western Oil, resumed 
with 65 cents; Plymouth Cordage, $1 


| extra; Penn West, Gas and Electric, 


30 cents initial; Peoples Drug Stores, 
$1.75 special; Pepperell Mfg., $5 
special; Petroleum Corp. of Amer- 


| ica, year end dividend of 40 cents; 


Pictorial Paper Package, 21% extra; 
Pressed Metals, 50 cents extra and 
increased regular from 3712 cents to 
50 cents. 

G. E. Prentice Mfg., $1 extra; 
Publications Corp., increased fror 
50 cents to 75 cents on voting and 
non-voting common; Purity Bak- 
eries, 45 cents extra; Pacific Tin, 60 
cents extra; Pacific Finance, $1 ex- 
Pan American Southern, re- 
sumed with 25 cents; Power Corp. 
of Canada, resumed with 25 cents; 
Petroleum and Trading, year end 
dividend of 90 cents on Class A; 


| Pan American Petroleum and Trad- 
| ing, stock dividend of 60 cents pay- 


able in 3% per cent notes. 


Q-R 
Quarterly Income Shares, 30 cents 
extra. 
Red Indian Oil, 3 cents extra; Re- 
liance Electric and Engraving, 25 


| cents initial; Reynolds Metals, $1 on 


common, payable in 3% per cent 
debentures; River Silk Mills, cleared 


| up arrears on preferred with $2.25; 


Roeser and Pendleton, 50 cents spe- 
cial and increased from 15 to 25 
cents; Roos Bros., $1.25 extra. 


S 
San Carlos Milling, 50 cents ex- 
tra; Seton Leather, resumed with 


| 50 cents; Sharon Steel, 75 cents ex- 


tra and resumed with 30 cents; Sig- 
nal Oil and Gas, $1 extra on Class 


| A and Class B stock; Signal Royal- 


ties, 50 cents extra on Class B; 
Singode Steel Strapping, stock divi- 
dend of one share of Signode Int. 


| 

| Ltd., for each share of the common. 
| Sound View Pulp, stock dividend 
of $2.50 payable in new 6 per cent 


| preferred; South Penn Oil, 52% 


| cents extra; Southland Royalty, 5 


cents extra; Square Deal, increased 
from 25 cents to $1.50 on Class 
B. E.R. Squibb and Sons, resumed 


with 50 cents; Standard Oil of In- 
diana, $1.25 special; L. S. Starrett, 


25 cents; Stromberg Carlson Tele- 
phone, cleared up arrears on pre- 
ferred with $3.25 and resumed with 
1242 cents; Sundstrand Machine 
Tool, increased from 25 cents to 3712 
cents and declared a stock dividend 
of $1.50 in preferred. 


T 
G. Tamblyn, Ltd., 20 cents initial; 


| Teck Hughes Gold Mines, 5 cents 


extra; Third National Bank Inv. 
Corp., increased from 55 to 75 cents; 


Tilo Roofing, 1242 cents extra; Tim- 
ken Detroit Axle, $1.25 extra; Todd 
Shipyards, $2 special; Trans Lux 
Daylight Picture Screen, 5 cents ex- 
tra. 
U 

United Amusement, 10 cents extra 
on Class A and B; United Engineer- 
ing and Foundry, $1.50 special; 


on common and 17% cents initial on 
convertible preferred; U. S. Tobacco, 
$3.75 extra; Union Brewing Co., stock 
dividend of 5 per cent. 


r 


Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 


Bakers, $1.875 extra; Veeder-Root, | 


$4 extra; Victoria Bondholders Corp., 


| $18 initial; Vick Chemical, $1 extra. 


Ww 

Western Grocer (Iowa), increased 
from 25 to 30 cents; Western N. Y. 
Securities, increased from 5 to 15 
cents; Weyenberg Shoe Mfg., 75 
cents extra and increased regular 


from 2 50 cents; Winn and Lovett 
United Steck Yards, 13 cents initial | 7°™ 25 © 


Grocery, $1 special on Class B; 
Woodley Petroleum, 5 cents extra; 
Wolverine Brewing, 3 cents extra; 


| Wagner Electric, increased from 25 


cents to $1.25. 

Westmoreland Coal, resumed with 
30 cents; Worcester Salt, 50 cents 
extra; Weston Ltd., 10 cents extra. 
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+ The Election's “Mandate” 


[Continued From Page 17.] 


By JAMES M. LANDIS 


Chairman, Securities and Exchange | 


Commission 

ture of the recovery that is de- 
manded. The administration of the 
content of such a program cannot 
of course, follow prejudiced and Pro- 
crustean lines. There must inhere 
in it flexibility sufficient to meet the 
engineering and economic demands 
of our time. 

These national desires of the new 
recovery are written large and clear 
in the framework of the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act of 1935. 
Opportunities for economical inte- 
gration and expansion—the types of 
opportunities that investment bank- 
ing has a responsibility to discharge 
—are present on every hand. 

Yet the action that the judgment 
of the operating man and of the in- 
vestment banker dictates finds itself 
thwarted elsewhere through some 
incoherent lack of trust in the des- 
tiny of American enterprise. 

The responsibility that should 
lodge in the hands of men who wish 
to do and to act, has moved strange- 
ly into the hands of men who had 
ro vision but that of the past, and 
of men whose political hatred for 
the direction of American life made 





them believe that through some ab- 
racadabra of legal learning they 
could turn it backward. 

Where yesterday we saw the trag- 
edies of irresponsible action, today 
we are face to face with the trage- 
dies of selfish and irresponsible in- 
action. In this contest of power be- 
tween a handful of men and a na- 
tion, no longer lethargic but vocai 
and tense, there can be no question 
as to the final outcome. 

And if this handful seeks again a 
verdict, to the charges of the past 


| will be added this refusal to think 


in terms of adapting an industry to 
the needs and social aims of a 
people. 

Failure here on the part of Gov- 
ernment would be its failure to in- 
terpret aright our national desires. 
But as the stage is now set, if there 
be no misconstruction of these aims, 


| the unnecessary cost and what may 


be unwonted delay in a recovery now 
overdue, is chargeable elsewhere 
than to Government. 
Administration in this field has 
thus been partly driven into stag- 
nancy, forced to take up the gaunt- 
let of a legalistic challenge, but still 
hopeful that a recognition of the 
demands of the new recovery will 
become plain to a handful of men, 
and hopeful that from such a recog- 


to Bankers + 


' nition will spring the program of 
| expansion, readjustment and em- 
| ployment that already a year ago 
| should have been in the doing. 
The challenge of the coming years 
| is thus a brave one. Out of the cru- 
| cible of the depression has evolved 
a firm determination as to the char- 
acter of the new recovery. Its prob- 
lems are too large to permit play 
on the part of Government or on 
your part for petty hatreds, mere 
political ambitions or recriminations. 
Upon matters such as these we dare 
not waste time. The direction of the 
resolve of Nov. 3 is too clear. The 
intensity of its depth is too fully 
| measurable. But the exact methods 
of translating that resolve into ad- 
ministrative action cannot be known 
until its effect upon powers other 
than those politically responsible to 
an electorate is fully understood. 
You cannot forget that the last 
recovery was your recovery and that 
it almost destroyed you. Fairly or 
unfairly, you became the scapegoats 
of a bewildered and discouraged 
people. This new recovery, certain- 
ly in its initial stages, will also be 
your recovery. Its responsibilities 
are now yours. How long you will 
discharge them is first your concern. 
How well you will discharge them 
is first your challenge. 
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This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Debentures is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 
This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$160,000,000 


(of which $140,000,000 are publicly offered) 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Thirty Year 344% Debentures 


Dated December 1, 1936 


Due December 1, 1966 


Interest payable June 1 and December 1 in New York City 





Capital Stock (18,675,283 shares, par value $100) of the Company}. ........ececeeeeeeeeee 

*Giving effect to the issuance of these Debentures and to the issuance in October 1986 of $175,000,000 of Twenty- 
Five Year 84,% Debentures, due October 1,1961,and to the redemption on December 1,1986, January 1, 1987,and 
February 1, 1987, respectively, of three issues of bonds or debentures aggregating $352,8/9,900, the total Funded 
Debt of the Company would be $443,093,700. 

{Represents par or stated value. 

fJn addition as of June 30, 1986 there were 11,559 shares under subscription at $150 per share by employees (includ- 
ing officers) of the Company and of certain other corporations to which the Employees’ Stock Plan was 
extended. 129,280 shares are authorized for issuance to cover conversions of certain bonds of the Company. 


of accrued interest, from the sale of the Debentures, after deducting 
the estimated expenses of the Company in connection with such sale, are expected to approximate 
$159,628,000 and are to be applied toward the retirement of the Company’s presently outstanding 
issue of $150,000,000 of Thirty-Five Year 5% Debentures, due February 1, 1965, which the Company is calling 
for redemption on February 1, 1937 at 110% of their principal amount ($165,000,000) and accrued interest. 
The Company expects to obtain the balance (approximately $5,372,000) of the requirements for such redemption, 
exclusive of accrued interest, from its current cash and temporary cash investments. 


EARNINGS The following figures are taken from the Consolidated Income Statements of the Company and its 
principal telephone subsidiaries in the Offering Prospectus and must be read in conjunction with such 

income statements and the notes appended thereto. Other Income as shown below includes dividend, interest 
and miscellaneous income of the consolidated group. It also includes the proportionate interest of the companies 
comprising the consolidated group in the earnings or deficits (after dividends) of all subsidiaries not consoli- 
dated, including Western Electric Company. 
The Offering Prospectus also contains separate Income Statements of American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. The Registration Statement contains, in addition to the foregoing, Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Statements of Western Electric Company and its 100% directly-owned subsidiaries. 


A Insel, 





Coupon Debentures in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal. Registered 
Debentures in denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 and $100,000. Coupon Debentures 
and registered Debentures, and the several denominations, interchangeable. 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, in whole or in part, upon at least 60 days’ notice, on any interest payment date, 
at the following prices with accrued interest: to and including December 1, 1941, 10712%; thereafter to and including 
June 1, 1956, 105%; thereafter to and including June 1, 1961, 102/2%; and thereafter, 100%. 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, 
which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, 
which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Debentures. 


THE COMPANY American Telephone and Telegraph Company, incorporated in New York in 1885, and its telephone 
subsidiaries are engaged principally in furnishing communication services, mainly telephone 
service, in the United States. The properties of the Company consist mainly of toll lines and toll switchboards, and 
those of its telephone subsidiaries consist mainly of exchange and toll lines, switchboards, buildings, telephone 
instruments and related equipment. The Company and its telephone subsidiaries are subject to regulation by the 
Federal Communications Commission and by public service commissions or state or local authorities, within 
their respective jurisdictions. The Federal Communications Commission is presently engaged in an investigation 
of the Company and its subsidiaries. Western Electric Company, Incorporated, a non-telephone subsidiary, is 
ure of telephone apparatus and equipment about 90% of which is sold to 


the Company and its teleph bsi ies. 

a . Custaniing asof 

CAPITALIZATION (The Company and its Principal Telephone Subsidiaries—Consolidated): __ June 30, 1936 

Funded Debt of subsidiaries consolidated. ..... 1... .. 0... c ccc ses eee eeeeeeeeeneneeereeeee $ 437,594,275 

Notes Sold to Trustee of Pension Funds—subsidiaries consolidated... .......e+sseeeeeeees 114,373,295 
I Be Oe ND I i oo 6.5 o0nc ceccccerceccevececesecoesoveseovecese Cevccccesece 440,943 ,600° 

Notes Sold to Trustee of Pension Fund—Company. .............csecseecsveccceenes eeece 11,022,113 

Preferred stocks of subsidiaries consolidated—held by the public..... ao6nb bens eeensenee . 104,311,530 
Common stocks of subsidiaries consolidated—held by the public. ........0cecceeeeeeeees 86,709,953+ 

1,867 ,528,300 


Sis Months ended 


*Negative amount. 
The figures for 198} reflect adjustments made in various accounts in conneciion with refunds ordered in 
certain rate cases. 
Provision, if any required, for Federal surtax on undistributed earnings for 1986 cannot be determined until 
the end of the year. 


DEBENTURES The Thirty Year 344% Debentures will be issued under an Indenture dated as of December 1, 1936 
between the Company and The First National Bank of the City of New York, Trustee. This issue 
of Debentures is not secured. It is limited to $160,000,000 but the Indenture does not limit the amount of other 
securities or indebtedness, either secured or unsecured, which may be issued or incurred by the Company or 
by subsidiaries of the Company. The Indenture contains a covenant that if the Company shall pledge as security 
for any indebtedness or obligations any stock, owned by it at the date of said Indenture or thereafter acquired, 
of any telephone corporation doing business in the United States of America, or of any corporation owning 50% 
or more of the voting securities of any such telephone corporation, the Company will secure the outstanding 
Debentures of this issue ratably with the indebtedness or obligations secured by such pledge. 





June 30, 1936 Year 1935 Year 1934 Year 1933 
Operating Revenues. ......eeeseeeees $488,870,271 $919,116,223 $869,525,401 $853,825,376 
Net Operating Income. .........+600 $104,806 ,678 $183,160,747 $175,042,544 $165,969,789 
er I a -6 9 6-450 0:0009000000800K8 __ 11,583,352 __ 14,346,928 __ 9,596,902 157, 067° 
ee oe $116,390,030 $197 507,675 $180,639,446 $165,812,722 
Interest and Other Deductions...... . __ 31,310,177 _ 64,589,182 _ 69,332,407 65,304,258 
Consolidated Net Income...... evcces $ 85,079,853 $132,918,493 $111,307,039 $100,508 ,464 


UNDERWRITING Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus 
have severally agreed to purchase an aggregate of $140,000,000 of these Debentures from the 
Company at 100%, or a total of $140,000,000, plus accrued interest. Such Debentures are to be offered to the public 
at 102%, or a total of $142,800,000, pius accrued interest. The underwriting discounts are 2%, or a total of $2,800,000. 
There is no firm commitment for the remaining $20,000,000 of Debentures, b such 
Debentures for sale, on or before February 1, 1937, onl 
and bycertain of its subsidiaries, without underwriting discounts or commissions, at 100%, 
plus accrued interest. 


Price 102% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters, including the undersigned and the others named in the Offering Prospectus 
have agreed to purchase $10,000,000 of these Debentures on the terms and conditions set forth in the 
Purchase Agreement, including the approval of legal matters by Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner 
& Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, and Mr. Charles M. Bracelen, counsel for the Company. It is 
expected that delivery of Debentures in temporary form will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co 
on or about December 18, 1936, against payment therefor in New York funds. . ° 

The Underwriters have authorized the purchase and sale, in the open market or otherwise of 
these Debentures and of the Company’s Twenty-Five Year 31 ‘ 
their several accounts, either for long or short account, within the limits and during the period set 
forth in certain agreements referred to in the Offering Prospectus. 7 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each 
purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned or from any other underwriter of this issue. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
ARRIMAN & CO 


neorporeted 


Dated December 2, 1986 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 





but the Company is withholding such 
y to the Trustee of Pension Funds established by the Company 


or a total of $20,000,000, 


% Debentures, due October 1, 1961, for 






































December 7, 1936 


MONEY : 


[NSIGHT into Government 

spending and lending for the 
months ahead was afforded by 
official announcements during 
the past week. 


—_—— —— 


aa 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Jesse Jones, 
chairman of the RFC, announced: 

That $300,000,000 of new money 
would be sought by the Treasury on 
December 15, bringing to $770,000,- 
000 the total of new borrowings in 
the present fiscal year. 

That tnis porrowing will not pro- 
vide enough money to carry until 
June 30 owing to prospective relief 
expenditures, which have been in- 
creased by the cost of drought re- 
lief. 

That the Treasury is not to be in 


INSIDE VIEW OF 


the market for new money during 
January and February in order to 
give Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, an op- 
portunity to effect policies he may 
have in mind. Which means that 
reserve requirements of banks are 
almost certain to be increased dur- 
ing that period as a means of soak- 
ing up some of the existing base for 
credit. 

That any changes In the tax on 
the undistributed portion of cor- 
poration earnings are not to be ret- 
roactive so that corporation execu- 
tives can plan on the basis of the 
tax iaw as written so far as 1936 
is concerned. 

END OF BORROWING IN SIGHT 


That the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will ask Congress to 


+ 


continue its major lending powers 
after January 30, 1937, when they 
are scheduled to expire, and that 
Congress will surely grant the ex- 
tension. 

That 25 railroads, including the 
New York Central, which paid back 
$16,858,950 before maturity, had 
paid their indebtedness to the Gov- 
ernment, leading Mr. Jones to de- 
scribe the railroad situation as “very 
promising,” although railroad reor- 
ganizations are moving slowly. 


MORE “NEW MONEY” 

Plans now taking shape in the 
Treasury call for an end to Govern- 
ment borrowing by June 30, unless 
some new emergency arises or un- 
less the Supreme Court upsets pay 
roll taxes. Receipts from those 
taxes are counted on to supply any 








he United States News 





BORROWING AND LENDING PLANS 


borrowed money needs during the 
1938 fiscal year. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission in its summary ot se- 
curity issues for October discloses 
that corporations are seeking to ob- 
tain larger amounts of money wo re- 
plenish working capital and to 
build plants. 


TREASURY’S ROSY HOPES 

In that month the total issues 
for those purposes amounted to $75,- 
194,875, or 17.8 per cent of the 
month’s net cash proceeds from 
security sales. Of this amount 
$54,032,293 went for increase in 
working capital and $20,269,941 for 
plant and equipment. 

Gross proceeds from securities is- 
sued during that month amounted 

















BONDS 








York funds. 





** Outstanding in series: $5 (no par value 
value $100) 


OF ISSUE expenses 


Total Gross Earnings... 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$12,000,000 
Consumers Power Company 


Dated November 1, 1936 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, Trustee 


approved by the Securities Commission of that State. 


CAPITALIZATION 


First Mortgage Bonds 

Series of 1934 4% due 1944. . 

354,% Series of 1935 due 1965 

312% Series of 1935 due 1965 

312% Serier of 1936 due 1970 
Preferred Stock, Cumulative, various series** 
Common Stock, No Par Value (1,643,080 shares) stated at 


$23,656 shares; 6.6°% (par value $100) 


Year 1933 


liquidating value $100) 
— 168,./79 shares; 7°) (par value $100) — #7,78{ shares 
Vovember 18, 1986, the Michigan Public Utilities Commission authorized the Company to refund its eutstanding 
Preferred Stock in the manner and on the terms described in the Offering Prospectus. 


$26,000,000.19 
11,628,341.78 
~~ 4,348,660.37 
311,867.04 

$ 6,967,814.37 


Outstanding as of 
October 31, 1986" 


Ten Months ended 
October Si, 1936 


$26,834,367.93 
~ 10,549,524.18 
~ $,325,496.26 

272,738.21 
5 6,951,289.71 


Year 1935 
$30,477 ,295.12 
" 12,984,023.54 


4,676,769.83 
313,844.29 


5 7,993,409.42 


Year 1934 
28,685 ,138.05 
12,006,261.74 


~~ 4,371,842.79 
421,654.53 


$ 7,212,764.42 


* After provision for taxes (including Federal taxes) and retirement reserve. 


Price 10212% and Accrued Interest 


furnished to each purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


Incerperated 


BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incerperated 


E. W. CLARK & CO. 


Dated December 8, 1936. 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


This issue, though registered, is not appreved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


First Mortgage Bonds, 3'4% Series of 1936 due 1966 
Due November 1, 1966 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, in whole or in part, on any interest date prior to maturity, on at least thirty 
days’ published notice, at the principal amount, plus a premium of '4 of 1% for each year or fraction thereof of un- 
expired life, except that if redeemed on or after November 1, 1963, at the principal amount without any premium. 


Legal investment, in the opinion of counsel for the Company, for savings banks in New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island and Vermont, and in Michigan when 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, 
which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, 
which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 


THE COMPANY Consumers Power Company, 70.06% of the voting capital stock of which is owned by The Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation (Delaware), was incorporated in Maine on April 14, 1916, 
and admitted to do business in Michigan on July 21, 1915. The Company is engaged principally in the generation 
and purchase of electricity and its distribution and sale in 890 communities and townships as well as rural areas, 
in the production of manufactured gas and its distribution and sale in 124 communities and townships and in the 
purchase of natural gas and its distribution and sale in 102 communities and townships. Total population served 
is estimated to be in excess of 1,900,000. The Company owns and operates electric generating plants with an aggre- 
gate rated installed generator capacity of 403,435 kilowatts (effective capacity 385,935 kilowatts; reduced to an 
estimated 329,665 kilowatts in low water season), gas plants with daily manufacturing capacity of 40,430,000 cubic 
feet (including inactive reserve capacity of 12,290,000 cubic feet, but not including duplicate water gas generating 
capacity of 15,000,000 cubic feet), together with electric substations, electric and gas transmission and distribution 
lines, etc., serving as of October 31, 1936, 366,377 electric and 181,691 gas customers’ meters. 


$ 8,168,000 
18,594,000 
18,925,000 
55,709,000 
70,682,823 
34,284,725 


* On October $1, 1986, there was on deposit with the trustee under the indenture securing the same money 
su ficient to pay the principal amount ofand interest to maturity on $270,000 outstanding Jackson Gas Company 
First Mortgage Five Per Cent. 40 Year Gold Bonds due April l, 1987 assumed by the Company but notincluded abeve. 
191,924 shares stated at $18,690,925; 6% (par 


purRPOSE TJheentire net proceeds from the sale of the 3!,% Series Bonds (estimated at $11,926,552 after deducting 
will be used to reimburse the Company's treasury in part for uncapitalized expenditures 

heretofore made for capital purposes, as provided in an order of the Michigan Public Utilities Commission 
dated November 5, 1936. Upon receipt of such proceeds, the Company will pay any balance due ona $1,700,000 loan from 
The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation (Delaware) made to meet current obligations pending reimbursement 
of such expenditures. 


FARNINGS The following summary of the Income Statements has been prepared by the Company from the 
financial statements certified by Arthur Andersen & Co. in the Offering Prospectus and is subject te 
the notes and comments in the Auditors’ Certificate and on the financial statements: 


Reference is hereby made to the Offering Prospectus for information with respect to rate reductions new in 
effect which were ordered by the Michigan Public Utilities Commission in March 1936. 
The annual interest charges on the $113,396,000 bonds to be outstanding upon completion of the present 
financing will amount to $4,026,185. 


81.4% SERIES The 314% Series Bonds, the issuance and sale of which have been authorized by the Michigan Public 
Utilities Commission, will, in the opinion of counsel for the Company, be secured, pari passu with 
the other series of bonds outstanding under the Mortgage, by a first lien on substantially all of the 
fixed property of the Company, subject, as to a relatively small portion of the property, to the lien of the $270,000 
Jackson Gas Company First Mortgage Bonds mentioned in the footnote to ‘‘Capitalization’’ above. 

The Mortgage permits, under certain conditions, the issuance of additional bonds thereunder, of the 344% 
Series or of other series, which would rank pari passu with bonds of all series outstanding under the Mortgage, and 
provides, on certain conditions, for releases of and substitutions for property covered by the Mortgage. No notice is 
required to be given to bondholders in connection with any release or substitution. 

The Mortgage provides for semi-annual cash sinking fund payments equal to at least 12 of 1% of the aggregate 
bonded indebtedness of the Company outstanding on the date of such payments, to be used to purchase bonds 
issued under the Mortgage or toreimburse the Company for expenditures for extensions, enlargements or additions. 

The Mortgage also provides for the annual deposit in a General Reserve Fund of an amount in cash at least 
equal to the amount by which 4% of the aggregate sum of the total bonded indebtedness outstanding on December 
31 for each year since January 1, 1920, exceeds the aggregate amounts (together with any unexpended balances) 
expended during such period for maintenanee and replacements, and for extensions, enlargements and additions 
not theretofore availed of under the Mortgage, and for the purchase of bonds issued under the Mortgage. 


UNDERWRITING Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus 
have severally agreed to purchase these Bonds fromthe Company at 100',, %, ora totalof$12,060,000, 
plus accrued interest. The Bonds are to be offered to the public at 1021,%, or a total of $12,300,000, plus accrued 
interest. The underwriting discount is 2%, or a total of $240,000. 


The Underwriters have agreed to purchase these Bonds on the terms and conditions set forth in the 
Purchase Agreement, including the approval of legal matters by Messrs. Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam & 
Roberts, counsel for the Underwriters. It is expected that delivery of definitive coupon Bonds will be made 
at the office of J. P. Morgan § Co. on or about December 10, 1986, agaimst payment therefor in New 


The Underwriters have authorized the purchase and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of 
Bonds for their several accounts, either for long or short account, within the limits and during the 
period set forth in certain agreements referred to in the Offering Prospectus. 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on fle 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must 
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to $526,329,912, with most of that 
amount involved in refinancing old 
debt. 

Use of security markets to obtain 
new money 


important amounts of 


for industrial purposes, particularly 
plant improvement and expansion, 
still is strictly limited, although 
growing. 

Federal Government receipts for 
the present fiscal year—if they 
reach the $5,666,000,000 estimated 
by the Treasury—will be larger 
than in any previous year with the 
single exception of 1920, the Na- 


19 


en - —— 


tional Industrial Conference Board 
points out. 

Treasury officials are standing by 
their estimate with some expectae 
tion of even more revenue than ane 
ticipated. 

The  $5,666,000,000 would com- 
pare with $2,006,000,000 collected in 
the 1932 fiscal year and with $4,116,- 
000,000 in the 1936 fiscal year. 
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UNITED STATES 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
LONDON 


Safe Deposit Vaults are operated by Bankers Safe Deposit Company at all New York Offices 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FOOD ALLOWANCE THIS WEEK *g90 


Could Your Family Eat Well? 


Imagine her dismay — a/arm— if a well- 
to-do man were to to his wife, 
“Here, my dear, is $8.90, our food 
allowance for this week.”’ 

Perhaps you know enough about 
the milk bill alone, to guess as to how 
far $8.90 per week would go in feeding 
an average family in your station in 
life—comprised, let us say, of a busy 
man, a moderately active woman, a 
boy of 10 and a girl of 3. (We won't 
count the servants.) 


No Lack of Nourishment 


Yet $8.90 minimum to $12.30 maxi- 
mum (authority, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture) is and must be the weekly food 
allowance for millions of city-dwelling 
families of 4 persons. Nor would there 
be any lack of nourishment, of satisfy- 
ing quantity, of tastiness, of appetizing 
appeal at the lower figure, in the Harris 
household. Harris is, let us sav, 
of vour truck drivers—-and a customer 
of Household Finance. 


Say 


one 


How To Save 5 To 20 Per Cent 


We first met Harris when he came to us 
for a loan. We loaned him the money he 
wanted, because we saw that the cash 
advance could be part of a constructive 
plan for rehabilitating his family’s fi 
nances. But we did more for Harris than 
that. In his case, as in all cases where 
borrowers express an interest, our “Doc 
tor of Family Finances” provided edu 
cational literature that helped him find 
and stop the leaks in his budget 
showed him and Mrs. Harris how to 
buy food, clothing, gasoline, household 
goods at savings of 5 to 20 per cent. 


This Coupon Brings The Answers 


Of our half-million yearly customers, 
many thousands are helped so much by 
our educational pamphlets that they get 
out of the financial rut permanently— 
may never have to borrow again. They 
become self sufficient, with a systematic 
plan of preparing for rainy days. Every 
executive, interested in the welfare of 
his employes will want to know how 
this is accomplished—how, for instance, 
a family can eat well for $8.90 a week, 
The answer is contained in our book- 
lets, free copies of which will be sent 
in response to this coupon. 


Hovuseno tp Finance Corporation, Room 3053P 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, free of charge or obligation, a sample copy of the Home Money Manage. 


ment booklets you distribut 


to families to help them get a fresh start financially. 
































“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





6 Untied Sates (ews 
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“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
4 defend to the death your right to say it.” 
: , VOLTAIRE 














N spirit, if not in eloquence, the speech of President 
Roosevelt at Buenos Aires deserves to be ranked with 
the immortal address of Abraham Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg. 

Coming at a fateful moment in world history, as the 
ravages of social disturbance crowd upon us from the far 
corners of the earth, Mr. Roosevelt’s dramatic champion- 
ship of the cause of democracy as against autocracy is a 
timely notice to democratic peoples everywhere that we 
as their brethren stand ready to give them the hope and 
encouragement they so much need in these hours of crisis. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s broadening of the Monroe Doctrine 
would alone give him the distinction of having made a 
notable speech. He proposes in effect that resistance to 
European aggression should not be merely a national 
policy but a policy of the whole of Pan America. The new 
doctrine is thus stated by Mr. Roosevelt: 

“In the determination to live at peace among our- 
selves we in the Americas make it at the same time 
clear that we stand shoulder to shoulder in our final 
determination that others who, driven by war mad- 
ness or land hunger might seek to commit acts of ag- 
gression against us, will find a hemisphere wholly 
prepared to consult together for our mutual safety 
and our mutual good.” 


A WARNING TO Here is a new challenge and 


warning to the world even as it 
THE DICTATORS cements North and South Amer- 
OF EUROPE 


ica in the greatest enterprise of 

all humanity—the maintenance 
of world peace. Here is a new proonuncement from the 
western hemisphere putting new spirit and new life in the 
doctrine first uttered by the infant America 113 years ago 
last week. 

Two paragraphs in Mr. Roosevelt’s address stand out 
as if they had been engraved on bronze tablets in the 
never-ending battle for human freedom: 

“If by making war in our midst impossible, and if 
within ourselves and among ourselves we can give 
greater freedom and fulfillment to the individual 
lives of our citizens, the democratic form of repre- 
sentative government will have justified the hopes of 
the liberating fathers. Democracy is still the hope 
of the world.... 

“Periodic attempts to deny God have always come 
and will always come to naught. In the constitutions 
and in the practice of our nations is the right of free- 
dom of religion. But this ideal, these words pre- 
suppose a belief and a trust in God. The faith of the 
Americas, therefore, lies in the spirit. The system, 
the sisterhood of the Americas is impregnable so 
long as her nations maintain that spirit.” 

What more pointed warning could be given the dic- 
tators of Europe! What greater hope could be given to- 
day to the democratic peoples of France and Britain, to 
the democracies of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and 
Switzerland and Czecho-Slovakia and the peoples in the 
far off dominions who have keld high the torch of parlia- 
mentary freedom! 

America the isolationist, America of the self-contain- 
ment school, America of the self-sufficiency obsession, 
America of the disillusioned post-war period lifts her voice 
once more in an impassioned world and speaks with all 
the majesty of a great nation capable of making sacrifices 
for human ideals. 

Pointed, indeed, were these words of the President: 

“It is no accident that attempts to be self-sufficient 
have led to falling standards for their people and to 
ever-increasing loss of the democratic ideals in a mad 
race to pile armament on armament.” 

Or again this warning: 

“The madness of a great war in other parts of the 
world would affect us and threaten our good in a 
hundred ways. And the economic collapse of any 
nation or nations must of necessity harm our own 
prosperity.” 


NEED TO GET 


Here is the admission of what 
some of us for more than a decade 
have been contending, namely, 


AT THE REAL 
that the economic convulsion pro- 
WAR CAUSES pe te by the World War of 1914. 


1918 has proved that all the nations of the earth are in- 
terdependent and that in international collaboration of a 
practical character lies the hope of world recovery from a 
world-wide depression. 

Speaking in Brazil, Mr. Roosevelt said of the twenty- 
one American republics: “Each one of us has learned 
the glories of independence. Let each one of us learn the 
glories of interdependence.” 


Subscription Rates: 


President Roosevelt's Speech 


“DEMOCRACY—IHE Hope oF THE WorRLpD” 


at Buenos Aires Is Most Eventful Address of Our Times— 
It Will Mobilize the Moral Forces of the World Behind “Constitutional Representative 


ad ‘ . ad 
Government” and “Democratic Processes 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


& But the analysis which Mr. Roosevelt made of the con- 
ditions that lead to war and his exhortation that “in addi- 
tion to the mechanism of peace” we must strive even more 
strongly than in the past “to prevent the creation of those 
conditions which gave rise to war” challenge us particu- 
larly to examine the quality of internal evolution in all 
democracies nowadays. 

The President, for example, says that “lack of social 
or political justice within the borders of any nation is al- 
ways cause for concern,” and he urges that “to prevent 
future war among ourselves” we must strengthen “the 
processes of constitutional democratic government—to 
make these processes conform to the modern need for 
unity and efficiency and at the same time preserve the in- 
dividual liberties of our citizens.” 

The President could not have better stated the internal 
dilemmas of the United States, the struggle of forces 
within our own borders to “modernize” the Constitution 
and at the same time to promote “the general welfare.” 

It is always the slogan of those who would restrict the 
liberties of individuals that the objective is to bring “so- 
cial justice.” It is always the cry of dictators that they 
have proceeded by constitutional means for they bow to 
the forms even as they perpetuate their own succession. 


MUST PROTECT. 

in the perennial pressure of forces 
LIBERTIES OF within our democracy to impose 
THE INDIVIDUAL ¥P°" 2 central government more 


and more power to limit the lib- 
erties of the citizenry. To the end that such limits restrain 
organized greed and organized selfishness, there is justifi- 
cation for restraint even as fraud and dishonesty have al- 
ways merited the severest punishment. 

But within our republic are those who would press Mr. 
Roosevelt to coercionist extremes in curtailing the rights 
of the individual in a sort of punitive warfare that looks to 
the destruction of human rights in property on the pretext 
of greater good for the greatest number. 

The President in his Buenos Aires speech stated admir- 
ably the conflict that arises in democracies today between 
the spirit of fascism and the spirit of communism, between 
the spirit of sane progressivism and the spirit of blind 
reaction. 

Mr. Roosevelt is right when he points to the internal 
strife of a nation as often a weakening of its national unity 
and hence a precursor of war as factions break down the 
economic structure and give dictators an opportunity to 
provide in the rousing of national passions for war a ve- 
hicle for their ascendancy to power. 

It was the denunciation of the Versailles treaty and 
its intolerable burdens which gave Hitler his chance in 
Germany and it was the blindness of economic national- 
ism which doomed Europe to desperate measures of con- 
trolled economy in order to survive at all. 

Both Mussolini and Hitler could not have failed to 
grasp the meaning of these lines from Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speech: 

“We hear the demand that injustice and inequality 
be corrected by resorting to the sword and not by re- 
sorting to reason and peaceful justice. We hear the 
cry that new markets can be achieved only through 
conquest. ... 

“We know, too, that vast armaments are rising on 
every side and that the work of creating them em- 
ploys men and women by the millions. It is nat- 
ural, however, for us to conclude that such employ- 
ment is false employment, that it builds no perma- 
nent structures and creates no consumers goods for 
the maintenance of a lasting prosperity. 

“We know that nations guilty of these follies inev- 
itably face the duty either when their weapons of de- 
struction must be used against their neighbors or 
when an unsound economy like a house of cards will 
fall apart.” 


FOUNDATIONS 


The dangers inside America lie 


But aside from the warnings to 
urope, are not these very 
phrases fraught with deep sig- 


HAVE TO BE 
KEPT SOUND nificance to conservatives and 
radicals, liberals and progres- 


sives, New Dealers and Old Dealers in the United States? 
Is it not true that “false employment” is dangerous in our 
midst even as the WPA today stands ready for dissolu- 
tion when nothing substantial has been erected to take its 
place, when the unemployed have not been counted or 
their qualifications for placement in private industry have 
not been scientifically appraised? 

$ Must we not guard against an “unsound economy” in 7 











the United States based on deficit financing and direct 
spending and subsidies by government in areas of our 
country where no lasting structures are being built in our 
economic scheme to supersede the temporary and emer- 
gency structures of yesterday? 

With our budget unbalanced and with inequitable sys- 
tems of taxation that assume uninterrupted prosperity as 
the yardstick of revenue collection, is it not pertinent to 
recall that it was Mr. Roosevelt himself who in March, 
1933, warned Congress that “liberal governments too 
often in history have been wrecked on the rocks of loose 
fiscal policy” ? 

The President is consistent when he preaches national 
unity from an economic as well as a spiritual standpoint. 
There must be an elimination of false bottoms and a sub- 
stitution of firm foundatians if class war within the United 
States is to be ended. 

More than ever before has it become apparent that a 
strong United States is a prerequisite to the maintenance 
of the peace of the world. 

There can be only a weakened America if the United 
States does not soon bring the budget into balance and 
truly give her citizens an opportunity to do for themselves 
many of the things that a paternalistic government has 
done for them in emergency. 

There can be only a breakdown of our whole economy 
if the proper adjustments are not made between a demo- 
cratic system of individual enterprise and the necessary 
interventions of the State in the common interest. 

How to fix the degree and extent of intervention by the 
State and at the same time to preserve for the individual 
his liberty of action and freedom of thought is often as dif- 
ficult to achieve as international peace between the con- 
flicting purposes and ambitions of mankind itself. 

Mr. Roosevelt exhorts peoples everywhere to resort “to 
reason and peaceful justice.” This is the key to domestic 
as well as international peace. It is the basic principle of 
true democracy—peaceful justice in the adjustment of ma- 
jority and minority viewpoints within the borders of con- 
stitutionally governed countries. 

The secret of economic success, as has often been urged 
in these columns, is exchange of goods and services be- 
tween people. It is the mark of prosperity in a domestic 
market just as it is the road to prosperity and peace be- 
tween nations. 
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Roosevelt uttered at Buenos Aires last week ought, there- 
fore, to be immortalized in textbooks throughout the civil- 
ized world: 

“The welfare and prosperity of each of our nations 
depends in large part on the benefits derived from 
commerce among themselves and with other na- 
tions, for our present civilization rests on the basis 
of an international exchange of commodities.” 

In that paragraph is written a doctrine to which many 
of us have always subscribed. On October 10th on this 
page, I wrote that were there no other issues involved 
in the campaign but the international policy of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Hull, I would “earnestly support Mr. 
Rosevelt for reelection.” 

On the other issues, the preservation of a sound econ- 
omy and the retirement of the government from a posi- 
tion of conflict or competition with its own citizens, I ex- 
pressed dissent. 

The President’s speech at Buenos Aires proclaims pur- 
poses and objectives in the solution of our domestic prob- 
lems to which I also subscribe. But to make sure that in 
the attempted fulfillment of those purposes America is 
protected against epidemics of social disturbance and 
the rise of fascist-minded groups to political power, it is 
necessary to carry on the battle against those forces in 
the New Deal, inside of Congress and outside, which are 
isolationist and fascist. 

The great address at Buenos Aires is an inspiration, 
a rekindling of hope in a world of mass emotion. It means 
that our President begins his second term with a deep 
sense of awareness of the fundamental issues which have 
led to violence and bloodshed abroad. These same issues 
now challenge the statesmanship of the United States to 
adjust competitive and conflicting influences within our 
own country through what Mr. Roosevelt has rightly 
termed “peaceful justice.” 
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